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COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANjA 
STATE  EMERGENCY  RELIEF  BOARD 


HARRISBURG 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 


December  31,  1935 


The  Honorable  George  H.  Earle, 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Chairman,  State  Emergency  Relief  Board, 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

My  dear  Governor: 

] have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  “UNEMPLOYMENT  RELIEF  IN  PENNSYL- 
VANIA— The  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Director  of  the  State  Emergency 
Relief  Board.” 

The  report  includes  an  administrative  and  financial  accounting  of  unemployment  relief  ac- 
tivities in  Pennsylvania  during  1935.  For  the  preparation  of  this  report  I wish  to  acknowl- 
edge my  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Emmett  H.  Welch,  Director  of  Research  and  Statistics,  and  to 
Mr.  Willard  E.  Solenberger  who  performed  the  major  task  of  compilation  and  editing.  Re- 
sponsibility for  the  report  in  its  final  form  and  the  recommendations  set  forth  in  Chapter  IV 
is  mine. 


Respectfully  yours 


Executive  Director  and 
Relief  Administrator. 
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CHAPTER  I 

PROSPECT  AND  RETROSPECT 


'Those  who  cannot  remember  the  past  are  condemned  to  repeat  it.' 


Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  fact  brought  to 
light  by  a study  of  the  history  of  relief  in  America 
is  our  continued  unpreparedness  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems arising  from  successive  periods  of  mass  un- 
employment. The  economic  dislocation  which 
overtook  the  country  in  1929,  while  the  severest, 
was  by  no  means  the  first  crisis  of  its  kind.  Yet 
it  found  an  industrial  nation  of  123  million  people 
without  national  or  even  state  machinery  for  pro- 
viding the  bare  elements  of  security  to  citizens 
rendered  destitute  by  the  loss  of  jobs.  Instead, 
the  continued  subsistence  of  a vast  section  of  the 
population  was  suddenly  made  contingent  upon 
private  charity  and  a public  relief  system  devel- 
oped along  lines  suitable  to  a pioneer  rural  civili- 
zation. 

This  situation,  which  confronted  America  only 
five  years  ago,  would  seem  recent  enough  to  be 
familiar  to  every  adult  person  today,  but  already 
there  is  evidence  of  a tendency  to  forget  the  des- 
perate efforts  of  local,  state,  and  finally  federal 
forces  to  stem  the  tide  of  distress  with  inade- 
quate means.  Already  there  are  some — usually 
those  who  have  had  little  direct  experience  with 
insecurity — who  seem  willing  to  return  to  old 
ways  and  risk  old  mistakes.  Recovery  has  always 
had  an  "anaesthetizing  effect  upon  our  memory,” 
but  before  the  process  has  gone  too  far,  it  may  be 
well  to  reexamine  the  immediate  past  and  to  con- 
sider candidly  the  probable  alternatives  to  profit- 
ing by  its  lessons. 

What  have  been  the  outstanding  characteristics 
of  recent  relief  policies  and  what  is  the  prospect 
for  the  future?  To  what  extent  have  traditional 
theories  hampered  the  effort  to  find  an  outgoing 
road  in  a wilderness  of  unparalleled  destitution? 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  attempt  to 
answer  these  questions  by  means  of  a condensed 
review  of  the  major  phases  of  relief  activity  from 
the  period  immediately  preceding  the  depression 
down  to  the  Fall  of  1935.  Only  in  the  light  of 
this  factual  record  can  the  administration  of  Penn- 


— Santayana 

sylvania’s  third  year  of  organized  relief  and  the 
recommendations  attached  to  this  report  be  prop- 
erly appraised. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  RELIEF  BEFORE  THE 
DEPRESSION 

Seventeenth  Century  Poor  Relief  in  the  Twentieth  Century 

How  revolutionary  recent  changes  in  the  field 
of  public  relief  have  been  becomes  evident  when  it 
is  realized  that  prior  to  1931  the  basic  form  of 
governmental  assistance  in  all  sections  of  the 
country  was  the  local  poor  relief  system  estab- 
lished by  the  early  colonists.  Its  pattern  had 
been  laid  down  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  deal  with 
problems  consequent  to  the  breaking  up  of  feudal- 
ism in  England.^  Before  the  depression,  attempts 
at  modernization  had  been  made  in  a number  of 
states,  but  in  its  essentials  the  system  belonged  to 
another  age.  Its  main  tenets,  which  still  color 
the  attitude  of  many  people  toward  relief  of  the 
unemployed  and  toward  assistance  to  that  other 
group  more  recently  receiving  wide-spread  at- 
tention, the  “unemployables,”  may  be  summarized 
briefly.  They  are : 

(1)  Relief  of  destitution  is  a local  responsibility. 

It  should  be  administered  by  local,  elected 
officials  and  financed  from  local  (typically 
real  estate)  taxes. 

(2)  In  order  to  prevent  the  indigent  from  migrat- 
ing and  to  protect  communities  from  having 
to  support  “outside  paupers,”  the  first  con- 
sideration in  granting  aid  should  be : Does 
the  applicant  have  a legal  settlement  in  the 
particular  town  or  county  where  he  seeks  re- 
lief? 

(3)  Poverty  is  something  of  a disgrace  and  is 
generally  due  to  failure  to  make  provision 
for  a rainy  day,  chronic  shiftlessness  or  un- 
willingness to  work.  Therefore,  relief 
should  be  limited  to  the  barest  minimum,  it 
should  be  made  humiliating  and  difficult  to 
obtain  and  the  lot  of  a person  receiving  it 
should  be  so  unenviable  that  pauperism  will 
be  effectively  discouraged. 

The  tragic  fallacy  of  these  tenets  did  not  be- 
come widely  apparent  until  1930-1931  when  the 

* 1601,  43rd  Elizabeth,  Cap.  II.  (Nicholls,  Sir  George, 
History  of  English  Poor  Law,  Putnam,  New  York  City, 
1898,  Vol.  II,  pp.  194-198.) 
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system  collapsed  completely  under  the  burden  of 
depression  unemployment.  In  the  1920’s  public 
apathy  was  the  rule.  Poor  law  officers,  with  an 
often  thankless  task  on  their  hands,  were  con- 
sidered among  the  least  important  of  local  offi- 
cials. As  a result,  scant  attention  was  paid  to 
their  administrative  qualifications.  In  many  sec- 
tions of  the  country  a majority  of  the  inhabitants 
were  hardly  aware  that  poor  relief  existed. 

Only  in  the  larger  cities  had  the  prevailing 
pattern  undergone  a marked  change.  Here  the 
concentration  of  population  and  the  inadequacy 
and  frequent  political  manipulation  of  public  aid 
had  resulted  in  the  growth  of  increasingly  effi- 
cient private  social  agencies  and  in  agitation  for 
the  transfer  of  home  relief  functions  from  public 
to  private  hands.  A parallel  movement  was  the 
tendency  in  some  of  the  more  forward-looking 
states  to  withdraw  certain  groups  of  dependents, 
notably  widowed  mothers  with  children,  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  poor  laws  and  to  set  up  “cate- 
gorical” forms  of  assistance  financed,  at  least  in 
part,  by  state  funds  and  unattended  by  the  stigma 
attached  to  the  older  type  of  local  relief. 

The  Rise  of  Private  Social  Work 

The  establishment  of  private  family  welfare 
agencies,  known  at  first  as  “charity  organization 
societies,”  began  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  In  Philadelphia,  New  York  and 
half  a dozen  other  major  cities  these  societies  and 
their  affiliates,  financed  largely  by  gifts  from 
wealthy  individuals,  assumed  the  community’s  re- 
sponsibility for  relief  and  social  service.  For  a 
time  their  success  in  dealing  with  individual  prob- 
lems of  dependency  in  an  increasingly  scientific 
manner  led  to  a conviction  on  the  part  of  a few 
leaders  that  undifferentiated  public  relief  might 
well  be  “on  the  way  out.”  If  categorical  assist- 
ance could  be  assured  to  the  injured,  through 
workmen’s  compensation,  and  to  the  widowed 
and  aged,  through  pensions,  could  not  private 
funds  provide  for  the  remainder,  thus  eliminating 
the  poor  law  official  altogether? 

Although  we  now  know  this  belief  was  never 
justified  by  the  facts,  the  stress  on  private  effort 
was  important  in  that  it  made  possible  much 
pioneering  and  experimenting  in  the  field  of  wel- 
fare and  relief  work.  Each  decade  saw  the  de- 
velopment of  increasingly  skillful  personnel  and 
of  standards  and  methods  which  looked,  not  to- 


ward the  mere  alleviation  of  physical  want,  but 
toward  recognition  of  the  particular  needs  of  the 
individual  and  toward  his  reestablishment  in  com- 
munity life. 

These  developments,  however,  were  inevitably 
on  a laboratory  scale.  Many  cities  and  hundreds 
of  industrial  towns  and  rural  communities  were 
unaffected  by  them.  And  nowhere  was  there 
adequate  provision,  either  public  or  private,  for 
meeting  a new  type  of  mass  dependency  which 
began  to  loom  larger  each  year  after  1920 — ^that 
of  the  able-bodied  unemployed.  A few  farseeing 
persons  recognized  its  national  implications  but, 
by  and  large,  the  country  over,  America  entered 
the  year  1929  with  probably  less  sense  of  col- 
lective responsibility  for  social  insecurity  than  any 
nation  in  the  industrial  world. 

LOCAL  INITIATIVE  TESTED  BY  THE 
DEPRESSION 

Initial  Mistakes 

Looking  back  over  the  period  of  1930-1933 
three  major  mistakes,  rooted  in  traditional  think- 
ing and  a failure  to  grasp  the  implications  of  the 
industrial  crisis,  may  be  singled  out  as  character- 
izing America’s  approach  to  unemployment  relief. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  belief  that  organized 
benevolence,  plus  local  poor  relief,  could  offset 
the  results  of  national  economic  breakdown. 

The  second  was  the  later  belief  that  these  two 
resources,  bolstered  by  state  aid,  could  meet  the 
problem. 

The  third  was  the  still  later  belief  that  a few 
supplemental  federal  loans,  transmitted  by  the 
states  to  a heterogeneous  assortment  of  local 
agencies,  could  tide  over  the  period  of  stress. 

Unfortunately  none  of  these  beliefs  represented 
any  significant  change  in  the  time-honored  con- 
cepts of  individual  and  local  responsibility.  There 
can  be  no  question  but  that  they  resulted  in  un- 
told suffering  and  demoralization  among  the  un- 
employed as  various  makeshift  expedients  were 
attempted  by  each  community  according  to  its 
means  and  lights. 

Organized  and  Emergency  Charity 

In  the  Spring  of  1930,  five  months  after  the 
stock  market  crash,  America  had  somewhat  more 
than  three  million  gainful  workers  unemployed.* 

“ Based  on  the  1930  Federal  Census  figure  of  3,187,647, 
which  many  authorities  believe  to  have  been  an  under- 
statement of  the  actual  extent  of  unemployment  at  that 
time. 
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It  is  significant  that  estimates  of  the  number  more 
than  a year  earlier  run  well  over  two  millions. 
As  the  crisis  deepened,  the  army  of  the  idle  in- 
creased to  alarming  proportions.  Bread  lines 
multiplied  in  the  cities  and  needy  families  packed 
the  offices  of  established  social  agencies  to  the 
doors.  Organizations  which  had  hitherto  spe- 
cialized in  case  work  and  family  service  found 
themselves  compelled  to  reduce  their  programs  to 
the  rudiments  of  food  and  shelter ; and  even  then 
budgets  intended  for  a year  were  exceeded  in  the 
space  of  a few  months. 

From  the  beginning  the  nature  of  the  emerg- 
ency was  misunderstood.  It  was  recognized  as 
being  of  disaster  proportions,  like  a flood  or  hur- 
ricane, and  mobilization  of  resources  was  under- 
taken accordingly.  It  would  only  be  necessary 
to  get  through  this  winter  and  conditions  would 
be  better  in  the  spring.  Such  convictions  do  not 
lead  to  sound  planning. 

As  months  passed  with  no  let-up  in  the  increas- 
ing volume  of  need,  thousands  of  volunteers  were 
drawn  into  the  business  of  raising  and  administer- 
ing relief  funds.  The  second  winter  of  depression 
found  citizens’  emergency  committees  organized 
in  most  cities.  A few  were  fact-finding  bodies. 
In  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago they  were  emergency  groups  collecting  large 
funds  for  distribution  by  existing  or  hastily  thrown 
together  organizations.  The  White  House  ap- 
pointed a “President’s  Organization  for  Unem- 
ployment Relief”  to  coordinate  and  encourage 
local  efforts.  Slogans  were  coined — “Buy  Now,” 
“Share  a Job,”  “Give  a Job.”  A great  insurance 
company  issued  a booklet  calling  attention  to  past 
“doldrums”  and  the  “bogey  fears”  caused  by  the 
“interruption  of  boom  times.”^ 

Throughout  this  period  local  relief  crisis  fol- 
lowed crisis  as  funds  ran  out  and  relief  stations 
and  commissaries  were  forced  to  close  down. 
Entire  groups,  such  as  the  unmarried  and  transi- 
ents, were  left  out  of  some  programs.  Relief 
standards  generally  included  only  a bare  subsist- 
ence allowance  of  food,  made  available  in  pack- 
ages, in  grocery  orders  or  as  wages  for  made- 
work  which  in  some  instances  amounted  to  little 
more  than  an  enforced  test  of  “worthiness.” 
Morale  was  further  reduced  by  the  constant  threat 

’ The  Development  of  Prosperity  in  America,  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company,  New  York  City,  1931. 


of  evictions  and  in  every  city  unemployed  families 
were  on  the  move,  searching  for  new  and  inevit- 
ably more  miserable  quarters.  Money  for  rent, 
clothing  and  even  fuel  was  seldom  available,  be- 
cause of  the  more  pressing  need  for  alleviating 
stark  hunger. 

The  Collapse  of  Local  Poor  Relief 

Meanwhile,  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  re- 
lief burden  had  been  placed  on  the  local  poor  re- 
lief system.  Public  welfare  departments  in  cities 
where  public  outdoor  relief  had  been  all  but  dis- 
continued for  a half  century  received  emergency 
appropriations.  By  1931  it  was  estimated  that 
two  thirds  of  the  vastly  augmented  relief  funds  in 
a group  of  eighty-one  cities  were  being  drawn 
from  local  taxes.  Budgets  of  county  and  town 
poor  officials  reached  unheard  of  proportions. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  soon  apparent  that  tradi- 
tional poor  relief  was  doomed  to  collapse  both 
administratively  and  financially.  It  was  not  de- 
signed for  a mass  relief  job.  Even  had  money 
been  available  to  pour  into  the  system,  its  basic 
limitations  made  it  a hopelessly  inadequate  bul- 
wark against  economic  storm  and  stress.  And 
the  money  was  not  available. 

A first  and  insurmountable  handicap  was  a tax 
base,  never  wider  than  a county  and  frequently,  in 
sections  of  Pennsylvania  and  numerous  other 
states,  no  wider  than  a particular  township  or 
borough.  In  the  most  distressed  regions,  where 
needs  were  greatest,  local  tax  resources  were  apt 
to  be  meager.  Real  estate,  already  bearing  a 
heavy  burden  of  regular  governmental  costs  and 
handicapped  by  wide-spread  rent  delinquencies, 
could  not  take  on  the  additional  load  of  swollen 
relief  rolls.  In  most  communities  tax  collections 
fell  off  disastrously. 

A second  handicap  was  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  the  local  poor  laws  and  their  application.  De- 
signed to  deal  with  “paupers”  in  a day  when,  on 
the  whole,  any  man  in  America  who  wanted  a job 
could  find  one,  they  led  to  parsimonious  and  in- 
efficient methods  of  relief-giving  which  in  the  end 
made  the  pauperizing  of  recipients  almost  inevit- 
able. Being  part  and  parcel  of  the  local  political 
structure  laid  poor  relief  open  to  manipulation  for 
political  ends,  either  through  rank  favoritism  or 
through  “penny-pinching”  in  the  face  of  desper- 
ate needs.  Officials  could  not  help  but  be  con- 
scious of  the  pressure  of  constituents  to  keep  taxes 
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down.  Almost  universally  they  lacked  necessary 
qualifications  for  administering  large  scale  relief 
and  seldom  were  able  or  expected  to  devote  full 
time  to  the  job.  Finally  the  feudal  settlement 
laws,  differing  from  state  to  state,  and  the  multi- 
plicity of  poor  districts  eager  to  shift  responsibili- 
ties where  possible  and  to  “pass  on”  impoverished 
families  who  could  not  prove  legal  residence, 
worked  endless  hardships. 

Plainly,  by  the  winter  of  1931-1932,  local  re- 
sponsibility was  nearing  the  end  of  its  rope. 

State  Aid  to  the  Rescue 

The  demand  for  state  participation  in  unem- 
ployment relief  had  been  growing  more  and  more 
clamorous  after  the  second  year  of  pyramiding 
needs.  Its  inevitability  was  first  recognized  in 
New  York  State  early  in  1931  and,  as  months 
passed,  other  states  followed  suit  with  a variety 
of  measures.^  It  is  significant  that  all  of  the  state 
relief  acts  sought  to  stress  the  temporary  nature 
of  the  aid  given.  Some  of  them,  notably  Penn- 
sylvania’s initial  bill,^  resorted  to  the  device  of 
invoking  “the  police  power  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  health,  safety,  morals  and  welfare.” 
In  no  case  was  there  evidence  of  applying  the 
principle,  already  widely  accepted  in  such  fields 
as  care  of  dependent  children  and  provision  for 
the  insane,  of  permanently  relieving  the  localities 
of  a responsibility  which  could  be  met  more  ade- 
quately, humanely  and  uniformly  by  state  meas- 
ures. 

In  many  instances,  the  new  funds,  either  bor- 
rowed or  raised  by  emergency  taxation,  were  al- 
lowed to  pass  through  the  antiquated  channels  of 
poor  relief  or  the  labyrinth  of  private  agencies 
and  volunteer  groups.  As  a result,  public  ap- 
propriations on  which  all  eligible  recipients  should 
have  had  equal  claim  were  doled  out  unevenly 
according  to  standards  dictated  by  treasury  bal- 
ances and  the  varying  social  vision  of  local  ad- 
ministrators rather  than  by  human  needs. 

During  this  period  many  of  the  present  state 
relief  organizations  had  their  origin  in  the  efforts 
made  to  correct  this  condition  by  laying  down 
basic  rules  to  be  followed  by  local  bodies  and 

* It  should  be  noted  that  in  certain  sections,  particularly 
in  the  South  and  West,  a number  of  states  took  no  action 
until  after  federal  relief  funds  became  available  and,  in 
some  instances,  have  never  resorted  to  any  substantial 
amount  of  state  aid. 

° The  First  Talbot  Act,  December  28,  1931,  P.  L.  1503. 


providing  for  the  centralized  collection  of  statis- 
tics. At  the  same  time  new  forms  of  meeting  the 
unemployment  crisis  continued  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance. Barter  exchanges  and  various  self-help 
associations  were  organized.  Labor  camps  for 
homeless  migrants  were  established.  Highway 
and  other  public  departments  embarked  on  exten- 
sive work  relief  operations,  some  merely  giving 
preference  on  regular  jobs  to  the  more  needy  un- 
employed while  others  substituted  work  for  the 
“dole,”  with  or  without  such  features  as  the  “work 
or  starve”  principle.  Wage  provisions  varied  from 
the  payment  of  prevailing  rates  in  cash  to  a mere 
pittance  in  the  form  of  grocery  orders. 

Nowhere  was  a consistent  public  relief  philoso- 
phy apparent.  On  the  other  hand,  a momentous 
step  had  been  taken.  The  recognition  of  public 
responsibility  for  the  subsistence  of  citizens  un- 
able, through  no  fault  of  their  own,  to  provide  for 
their  most  primitive  needs,  had  broken  the  bonds 
of  pauper  laws  and  charity.  It  was  only  a question 
of  time  until  that  recognition  would  bring  about 
the  still  greater  break  with  tradition  entailed  in 
direct  federal  action. 

RFC  Loans — An  Intermediate  Step 

During  the  first  three  winters  of  the  depression 
the  federal  government  had  pursued  a consistent 
policy  of  laisses-faire  toward  concrete  relief  of  un- 
employment. This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  in 
view  of  American  traditions.  Nor  is  it  surprising 
that  the  first  tentative  grappling  with  the  problem 
was  limited  to  the  making  of  federal  loans  to  states 
without  any  attempt  at  national  leadership  or  the 
establishment  of  national  standards  of  perform- 
ance. 

The  first  bill  to  provide  federal  relief  was  intro- 
duced in  Congress  early  in  1932.  It  was  met,  like 
the  initial  proposals  for  state  aid,  with  numerous 
objections  and  with  equally  numerous  assurances, 
based  on  preconceived  belief  rather  than  investi- 
gation, that  it  was  unnecessary.  Fears  were  ex- 
pressed that  the  impulse  to  private  giving  would 
be  destroyed ; that  local  and  state  authorities  would 
cease  to  do  their  part ; that  federal  funds  would 
be  squandered  and  would  demoralize  the  unem- 
ployed by  spreading  the  doctrine  that  the  govern- 
ment would  support  them  permanently  in  idleness. 
Numerous  supposed  parallels  were  drawn  to  the 
“blighting  doles”  existing  in  Europe. 
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All  fears  and  objections,  however,  begged  the 
realities  of  a situation  in  which  American  munici- 
palities were  moving  rapidly  toward  bankruptcy, 
state  resources  were  proving  inadequate  and  a 
large  minority  of  the  nation’s  workers,  together 
with  their  families,  were  condemned  to  live  in  the 
barren  wastes  of  a haphazardly  organized  relief 
economy.  Despite  the  defeat  of  the  first  effort 
and  the  continued  opposition  of  many  holding  the 
highest  positions  in  both  government  and  business, 
a federal  relief  measure  was  finally  appended  to 
the  Emergency  Relief  and  Construction  Act  passed 
in  July,  1932. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  law  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  which  had  em- 
barked the  previous  January  on  a two-billion  dol- 
lar program  of  emergency  aid  to  agriculture,  com- 
merce and  industry,  was  authorized  to  advance 
$1,800,000,000  for  various  public  works  and  $300,- 
000,000  for  relief  loans  to  states. 

But  by  the  Spring  of  1933  the  last  of  this  fund, 
which  had  been  disbursed  sparingly  on  a month- 
to-month  basis,  was  exhausted.  Approximately 
four  and  one  half  million  families,  consisting  of 
more  than  eighteen  million  people — or  every  sev- 
enth person  in  the  nation’s  population — had  be- 
come dependent  on  relief.®  The  aid  being  given 
was  grossly  inadequate.  There  were  in  excess  of 
fifteen  million  persons  unemployed.'^ 

FEDERAL  RELIEF  FOR  AN  EMERGENCY 

"No  One  Shall  Starve'' 

It  was  in  this  atmosphere  of  impending  crisis — • 
with  the  pressure  of  want  and  insecurity  leading 
well-informed  persons  to  question  whether  our 
basic  institutions  could  long  survive  the  strain — 
that  a proposition  which  had  been  assumed  in  the- 
ory since  the  beginning  of  the  depression  was  in> 
plemented  by  the  creation  of  a governmental  arm 
new  to  American  history. 

In  May,  1933,  Congress  established,  as  part  of 
President  Roosevelt’s  multiform  recovery  pro- 
gram, the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion. A change  in  popular  temper  and  a political 
landslide  had  been  necessary  to  give  national  sig- 

*  Bookman,  C.  M.,  The  Federal  Relief  Administration, 
an  address  delivered  before  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  May  20,  1934. 

' Unemployment  estimates  for  March,  1933 ; Commit- 
tee on  Economic  Security,  15,071,000  persons;  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  15,653,000  persons. 


nificance  to  the  slogan:  “No  one  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  starve.” 

The  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Act  of  1933  ap- 
propriated $500,000,000  for  outright  relief  grants 
and  .provided  through  the  FERA  for  far-reaching 
“cooperation  by  the  federal  government  with  the 
several  states  and  territories  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  relieving  the  hardship  and  suffering 
caused  by  unemployment.” 

Initial  Significance 

A thoughtful  commentator  has  pointed  out  that 
the  “financing  and  control  of  unemployment  relief 
by  state  and  federal  governments  did  not  occur 
because  it  seemed  in  principle  desirable.  Govern- 
ment was  catapulted  into  it  by  sudden  necessity.”* 
In  this  light  two  features  of  the  Federal  Emerg- 
ency Relief  Act  of  1933  deserve  special  emphasis. 

(1)  It  envisaged  partnership  between  state  and 
national  authorities  in  solving  relief  problems 
and  provided  the  Federal  Relief  Administra- 
tion with  broad  powers  in  case  states  should 
prove  recalcitrant. 

(2)  It  created  the  FERA  for  a two-year  period 
only  (this  term  was  later  extended  for  an 
additional  period  not  to  exceed  one  year) 
and  allotted  initial  funds  which  could  hardly 
have  been  expected  to  last  a fourtli  of  that 
time. 

Thus  it  was  clear  from  the  outset  that,  although 
the  federal  government  had  assumed  unprece- 
dented responsibility,  federal  resources  were  not 
to  bear  it  alone  nor  for  any  longer  than  the  dura- 
tion of  what  was  still  conceived  of  as  an  emerg- 
ency. 

Nevertheless,  an  electrifying  new  concept  had 
finally  gained  a place  in  American  thinking.  Under 
the  poor  laws  the  destitute  received  relief  by  virtue 
of  being  legally  settled  in  a community.  'When 
state  funds  came  into  use  persons  were  aided  as 
residents  of  a state.  Now  the  passage  of  federal 
relief  legislation  seemed  to  imply  that  at  least  one 
group  of  the  needy — those  whose  suffering  was 
plainly  the  result  of  a national  breakdown — ^should 
be  provided  for  as  residents  of  America.  There 
was  also  implicit,  though  not  yet  clearly  formu- 
lated, recognition  of  the  fact  that  many  sections 
of  the  nation  lacked  both  the  leadership  and  the 
resources  to  make  decent  provision  for  the  eco- 
nomically underprivileged  Americans  who  lived  in 
them. 

® Millspaugh,  Dr.  Arthur  C.,  Public  Welfare  Adminis- 
tration, Brookings  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1935, 
p.  308. 
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Whatever  might  be  the  degree  of  state  and  local, 
as  compared  with  federal,  participation,  from  this 
time  forward  unemployment  relief  activities 
throughout  the  country  were  to  be  determined  to 
an  ever  greater  extent  by  federal  initiative  and 
policies. 

Problems  of  Partnership 

The  problems  which  faced,  and  still  face,  fed- 
eral and  state  relief  agencies  may  be  summed  up 
in  three  fundamental  questions : What  form  shall 
relief  take  ? How  shall  it  be  administered  ? How 
shall  it  be  paid  for  ? 

During  the  first  formative  months  of  the  FERA 
vigorous  steps  were  taken  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions, at  least  temporarily,  with  all  the  speed  com- 
patible with  the  practical  necessity  of  keeping  some 
sort  of  relief  in  continuous  operation.  In  the 
Summer  of  1933  standards  looking  toward  reason- 
ably adequate  direct  relief  and  the  elimination  of 
the  worst  features  of  much  existing  work  relief 
were  formulated.  These  standards  depended,  how- 
ever, upon  securing  sufficient  money  to  put  them 
into  effect.  For  this  reason  the  question  of  reach- 
ing agreements  with  states  on  the  division  of  the 
burden  became  of  immediate  and  critical  import- 
ance. 

Most  states  were  reluctant  to  raise  relief  stand- 
ards if  it  meant  larger  state  and  local  contributions. 
Merely  to  finance  normal  governmental  functions 
was  proving  difficult  and 

“in  many  states,  when  the  governor  desired  to 
conform  wholly  with  the  spirit  of  the  partner- 
ship, he  was  unable  to  force  a reluctant  legisla- 
ture to  act 

“The  Federal  Relief  Administration  had  two 
methods  by  which  it  could  bring  pressure  to  bear 
upon  the  states  ....  [It]  might  refuse'  federal 
money  or  it  could  take  over  the  administration 
of  a state’s  relief  program. 

“Both  methods  were  fraught  with  danger.  In 
the  first  instance  the  unemployed  would  suffer 
needless  privations,  while  the  state  and  the  Fed- 
eral Administrator  were  negotiating,  and  while 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the 
state  government  were  trying  to  find  a way  to 
raise  funds  through  taxation  without  levying  ad- 
ditional taxes. 

“If  the  second  method  were  used,  the  chances 
were  that  the  federal  government  would  be  called 
upon  to  finance  an  increasingly  larger  part  of 
the  load  with  a correspondingly  decreasing  local 
responsibility  for  either  the  prosecution  of  an 
adequate  program  or  for  its  financing.  The  fed- 
eral government  did  not  have  sufficient  money 
to  undertake  the  second  method  on  a national 
scale  even  if  it  had  been  desirable  to  do  so. 

“Since  the  inauguration  of  the  Federal  Relie'f 
Administration  the  merry  game  has  gone  on  be- 


tween the  states  and  the  Federal  Administrator 

with  varying  fortunes  of  war,  and  with  the  un- 
employed the  unhappy  victims  of  the  conflict.”  * 

From  the  first,  the  Federal  Relief  Administra- 
tion was  notably  more  successful  in  promoting 
sound  methods  of  intra-state  administration  than 
it  was  in  compelling  the  fullest  possible  financial 
participation  by  states. 

To  make  federal  resources  effective  locally,  it 
was  imperative  to  have  reasonably  uniform  state- 
wide organizations  with  which  the  FERA  could 
deal.  Nearly  every  state  had  its  “Temporary  Un- 
employment Commission”  or  “Emergency  Relief 
Board,”  but  frequently  this  agency  was  weakly 
staffed  and  still  relied  to  a greater  or  less  degree 
on  a loose  collaboration  witli  welfare  departments, 
citizens  committees  and  private  social  agencies  in 
the  dispensing  of  public  funds.  Such  organiza- 
tions had  performed  heroic  service  under  trying 
conditions,  but  their  return  to  normal  functioning 
in  the  community  was  long  overdue. 

Accordingly  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  im- 
portant rulings  of  the  Federal  Relief  Administra- 
tion was  that  henceforth  federal  relief  must  be  dis- 
pensed only  by  public  agencies  which  are  account- 
able, in  the  last  analysis,  to  the  electorate  as  a 
whole.  In  Pennsylvania,  as  in  other  states,  this 
order  made  necessary  revolutionary  realignments 
between  public  and  private  organizations  wherever 
the  latter  had  been  handling  case  investigations 
and  administrative  detail.  An  immediate  second- 
ary result  was  to  draw  much  of  the  experienced 
and  enlarged  personnel  of  private  agencies  into 
the  public  service,  thereby  greatly  strengthening 
the  continuing  or  newly  organized  public  agencies 
for  the  exacting  and  overwhelming  tasks  which 
confronted  them. 

By  the  Fall  of  1933  relief  practices  had  been 
reasonably  standardized  within  the  limits  of  cur- 
rent methods  of  financing,  and  a national  attack 
on  mass  distress  was  launched  on  numerous  fronts 
with  few  precedents  and  an  increasing  variety  of 
weapons. 

THE  MARCH  OF  THE  PROGRAMS 

The  kaleidoscopic  relief  programs  which  have 
been  undertaken  during  the  past  two  and  a half 
years  have  been  of  two  main  types : those  initiated 
solely  by  the  federal  government  and  prosecuted 

“ Bookman,  C.  M.,  op.  cit. 
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through  the  use  of  earmarked  federal  funds  and 
those  (such  as  general  direct  and  work  relief) 
which  have  been  joint  undertakings,  decentrally 
controlled  but  reflecting  FERA  regulations  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree. 

In  considering  these  programs,  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  they  were  designed,  not  as  per- 
manent parts  of  a public  welfare  organization,  but 
as  emergency  machinery.  Some  of  them  have 
been  frankly  experimental ; others  have  been  gap- 
filling measures  intended  to  function  for  a limited 
time  only;  and  still  others  have  sought  to  com- 
bine relief  with  other  recovery  objectives.  Even 
in  the  short  perspective  from  which  they  may  now 
be  viewed,  however,  it  is  apparent  that  their  even- 
tual significance  may  be  greater  than  that  of  eco- 
nomic pump-priming  or  the  mere  tiding-over  of 
the  unemployed.  It  is  no  longer  considered  un- 
duly pessimistic  or  radical  to  view  our  continuing 
problems  of  unemployment  and  under-employment 
as  symptomatic  of  basic  faults  in  the  economic 
structure.  If  this  be  true,  then  the  task  of  alleviat- 
ing want  pending  the  correction  of  these  faults  has 
hardly  more  than  begun  and  fundamentally 

“the  functions  and  organizations  dealing  with 
dependency  in  its  recent  and  larger  aspects  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  transitory  but  rather  as 
transitional.”  “ 

The  following  thumb-nail  descriptions  review- 
some  of  these  transitional  measures  as  they  have 
appeared  on  the  relief  stage  in  Pennsylvania  and 
in  the  other  47  states  during  the  years  1933,  1934 
and  1935. 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps 

One  of  the  earliest  and  seemingly  one  of  the 
most  permanent  of  the  federal  relief  programs,  the 
CCC  was  established  by  the  Emergency  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  March  31,  1933,  to  give  employment  in 
public  parks  and  forests  to  some  250,000  unem- 
ployed young  men.  Enrollment,  on  a state  quota 
basis,  has  been  limited  to  those  between  18  and 
25  years  of  age  and  a small  number  of  World  War 
veterans.^^  Applicants  must  be  unmarried  and  have 
dependents  to  whom  they  are  willing  to  allot  a 
substantial  part  of  their  pay.  The  great  majority 
of  those  chosen  have  come  from  relief  families. 
While  in  camp  they  receive  $30  a month,  clothing, 

“ Millspaugh,  Dr.  Arthur  C.,  op.  cit.,  p.  306,  (italics 
added). 

“ Diu-ing  1935  the  age  limits  for  CCC  employment  were 
extended  to  admit  persons  from  17  to  28  years  of  age, 
inclusive. 


food,  housing  and  medical  care  in  addition  to  the 
benefits  of  an  educational  program.  Enrollment 
extends  for  six  months,  with  an  additional  enroll- 
ment optional. 

With  the  inclusion  of  the  CCC  in  the  1935  Fed- 
eral Works  Program,  the  Corps  was  enlarged  to 
provide  about  one  seventh,  or  500,000  of  the 
3,500,0(X)  jobs  created.  As  a family  relief  program 
the  CCC  has  been  a comparatively  minor  measure 
and  the  relief  afforded  has  fallen  far  short  of  ade- 
quacy. It  has  given  rise  to  real  values,  however, 
in  the  conservation  and  improvement  of  national 
resources. 

Transients 

The  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Act  of  1933 
authorized  special  allotments  for  the  care  of  desti- 
tute transients — a group  whose  treatment,  prior 
to  the  FERA,  represented  one  of  the  darkest  spots 
in  American  relief  history.  During  the  early  years 
of  the  depression  traditional  methods  held  sway. 
Transients  were  fed  at  municipal  soup  kitchens, 
herded  into  mass  public  shelters  and  charity  mis- 
sions, or  accommodated  overnight  in  rural  jails 
and  almshouses  and  told  to  move  on.  The  thou- 
sands of  wanderers  who  took  to  the  highways  after 
1929  numbered  few  “hoboes.”  Mostly  they  were 
unemployed  single  men  and  heads  of  families,  fre- 
quently accompanied  by  dependents.  But  ancient 
prejudices  and  poor  laws,  coupled  with  the  urgent 
necessity  of  conserving  local  funds  for  the  local 
needy,  led  inevitably  to  a policy  of  avoiding  re- 
sponsibility not  only  for  actual  migrants  but  also 
for  resident  unemployed  whose  stay  of  months  or 
even  years  in  a community  might  still  fail  to  meet 
the  legal  requirements  for  “settlement.” 

Early  in  the  Fall  of  1933  the  Federal  Relief 
Administration  established  transient  relief  depart- 
ments to  provide  regional  registration  and  treat- 
ment centers  in  all  states.  The  program  en- 
visaged two  types  of  care — temporary  city 
shelters  and  work  camps  for  rehabilitation. 
Federal  funds  met  the  cost  of  caring  for  federal, 
or  inter-state,  transients  and  state  or  state-and- 
local  funds  provided  for  those  who  had  lived  with- 
in a given  state  for  one  year.  All  administrative 
costs  were  paid  with  federal  grants  and  emphasis 
was  laid  on  rehabilitation  and  individualized  as- 
sistance. 

Thus,  as  a special  branch  of  relief  admin- 
istration, the  federal  transient  service  continued  to 
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expand  in  scope  and  ei¥ectiveness  until  the  Sum- 
mer of  1935  and  gave  promise  of  affording  a per- 
manent solution  to  the  anarchy  of  outmoded  settle- 
ment statutes.  Unfortunatel}^  however,  its  organ- 
ization afforded  no  basis  for  permanence.  More- 
over the  existence  of  what  appeared  to  be  prefer- 
ential treatment  for  transient,  as  compared  with 
resident,  relief  recipients  led  to  much  criticism  and 
undoubtedly  was  one  of  the  factors  in  the  decision 
to  bring  the  program  to  an  untimely  end.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1935,  an  FERA  order,  heralding  the  cut- 
ting off  of  further  federal  aid,  caused  the  closing 
of  transient  intake  offices,  and  liquidation  of  the 
service  followed  rapidly. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  means  will  be  found 
of  reversing  this  national  backward  step,  for  there 
is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  harsh  treatment  and 
strictly  interpreted  local  laws  can  ever  deter  con- 
siderable numbers  of  the  unemployed  from  travel- 
ing beyond  the  borders  of  their  communities  or 
states  in  the  hope  of  finding  opportunities  denied 
at  home. 

Work  Relief — First  Phase 

The  launching  of  the  FERA  greatly  strength- 
ened the  policy,  already  established  in  many  states, 
of  substituting  work  relief  as  far  as  possible  for 
the  much  maligned  “dole.”  Existing  programs, 
however,  were  often  open  to  serious  question  as  to 
both  their  usefulness  and  the  morale-building 
which  they  professed  to  foster.  Many  were  simply 
a device  for  compelling  relief  recipients  to  make 
some  show  of  labor  (usually  manual)  in  return 
for  an  inadequate  relief  order.  Little  progress 
had  been  made  toward  suiting  the  jobs  to  the 
skills  of  the  workers  or  toward  placing  work 
relief  on  that  compensation-for-value-received 
basis  which  alone  can  be  expected  to  preserve 
self-respect. 

By  the  end  of  October,  1933,  approximately 
two  million  persons  had  been  given  work  relief 
employment.  For  the  first  time,  also,  cash  wage 
payments  and  hourly  minimums  had  gained  na- 
tion-wide acceptance,  in  principle,  if  not  always 
in  fact. 

Public  Works  Administration 

The  Public  Works  Administration  (PWA)  was 
created  by  the  National  Recovery  Act  in  June, 
1933.  The  tortoise  among  federal  programs,  it 
has  played  a role  secondary  to  work  relief  in  the 


provision  of  jobs  for  the  unemployed  but  has  nev- 
ertheless sponsored  a variety  of  major  undertak- 
ings which  promise  to  be  public  investments  of 
sound  and  continuing  worth. 

The  PWA  plan,  involving  mostly  heavy  con- 
struction work  let  out  on  a contract  basis,  neces- 
sarily got  under  way  slowly  in  1933  and  caused 
considerable  disappointment  among  those  who 
looked  to  public  works  as  a quick  solution  for  eco- 
nomic stagnation.  The  projects,  obtaining  labor  in 
the  open  market,  have  been  of  two  main  types: 

( 1 ) federal — such  as  post  offices,  river  and  harbor 
work,  naval  construction,  and  land  reclamation — 
financed  by  allotments  to  federal  departments ; and 

(2)  non-federal — such  as  roads  and  streets,  water- 
works, school  buildings  and  slum  clearance — fi- 
nanced by  allotments  to  states  and  municipalities, 
70  per  cent  or  more  being  in  the  form  of  a loan  and 
up  to  30  per  cent  being  in  the  form  of  an  outright 
grant.  Loans  of  the  type  made  by  the  RFC  have 
also  been  extended  to  private  corporations,  chiefly 
railroads. 

With  approximately  $2,200,000,000  allotted  for 
construction  loans  and  grants,  the  Public  Works 
Administration  reached  its  employment  peak  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1934  when  somewhat  more 
than  600,000  workers  were  engaged  at  the  sites 
of  PWA  projects.  Meanwhile,  approximately  $1,- 

100.000. 000  of  its  original  appropriation  of  $3,- 

300.000. 000  had  been  transferred  to  other  relief 
and  recovery  agencies,  including  $400,000,000  to 
the  Civil  Works  Administration  (see  below)  and 
$321,000,000  to  the  CCC. 

Although  it  is  plain  that  the  Public  Works  pro- 
gram, thus  far,  has  fallen  far  short  of  “taking  up 
the  employment  slack”  which  some  proponents, 
perhaps  unjustifiably,  predicted  it  would  do,  this 
fact  does  not  detract  from  such  substantial  features 
of  PWA  as  its  emphasis  on  careful  planning,  its 
work  efficiency,  and  the  ultimate  value  of  its 
projects. 

Civil  Works  Administratioii 

In  November,  1933,  the  Civil  Works  Adminis- 
tration program  rocketed  above  the  relief  horizon. 
Its  unexpected  announcement  at  the  onset  of  the 
fifth  black  winter  of  the  depression  and  the  dra- 
matic swiftness  with  which  it  placed  4,000,000 
persons  at  work  furnished  a sorely  needed  national 
hypodermic.  At  the  outset  it  was  widely  hailed  as 
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a point  of  new  departure  in  federal  policy.  Here, 
for  the  first  time,  was  “relief  from  relief” — a re- 
covery program  of  real  work  at  real  wages.  To 
many  social-minded  observers,  it  brought  visions 
of  a dispensation  in  which  every  American  worker 
who  wanted  a job  should  have  one — if  not  in  in- 
dustry, then  on  a government  project. 

Reared,  in  part,  on  the  administrative  frame- 
work of  the  FERA  and  the  state  relief  administra- 
tions, CWA  was  set  up  to  provide  quick  useful 
projects  which  would  employ  2,000,000  wage  earn- 
ers from  the  relief  rolls  and  2,000,000  from  among 
the  unemployed  without  reference  to  need.  It 
was  launched  as  a short-term  program  which 
would  stimulate  industry  and  see  the  nation 
through  the  winter  until  PWA  and  private  em- 
ployment could  turn  the  tide  of  relief.  Despite 
frequent  reiteration  of  these  objectives,  a large 
section  of  the  public  persisted  in  regarding  CWA 
solely  as  a relief  measure  and  criticised  its  failure 
to  confine  employment  to  the  destitute,  while  an- 
other large  section  was  firm  in  the  belief  that 
somehow  Congress  and  the  President  would  find 
the  means  of  expanding  and  continuing  the  pro- 
gram as  long  as  it  was  needed.  When  this  belief 
was  not  realized,  bitter  disappointment  followed, 
not  only  among  CWA  workers  who,  in  the  space 
of  a few  weeks,  found  and  lost  the  first  sense  of 
security  some  of  them  had  known  in  years,  but 
also  among  the  millions  of  unemployed  who  were 
never  called  to  a job. 

The  organization  of  the  CWA  program  set  an 
all-time  record  for  speed  and  the  elimination  of 
“red  tape.”  More  than  850,000  workers  partici- 
pated in  the  first  nation-wide  payroll  and  two 
months  later,  in  mid- January,  1934,  the  quota  of 
4,000,000  had  been  passed.  Curtailment  set  in  al- 
most at  once,  however,  as  it  became  apparent  that 
the  original  PWA  allotment  and  additional  alloca- 
tions from  the  FERA  would  be  used  up  in  the 
space  of  a few  weeks.  In  February  Congress  ap- 
propriated further  funds  to  permit  an  orderly 
liquidation,  but  by  the  end  of  March  the  last 
project  had  been  shut  down  in  preparation  for  a 
new  program  of  work  closely  integrated  with 
direct  relief. 

Owing  to  its  complex  nature  it  is  difficult  to 
evaluate  CWA.  Its  most  serious  faults  were  trace- 
able to  a hasty  inception  which  left  no  time  for 
essential  planning.  Viewed  as  a recovery  device. 


its  life  was  not  sufficiently  long  to  prove  anything 
conclusively,  and  as  a relief  method  it  was  unde- 
niably expensive  and  cumbersome.  Nevertheless, 
and  despite  the  questionable  value  of  some  of  the 
projects,  CWA  performed  much  useful  work  and 
stands  out  as  the  only  federal  program,  thus  far, 
to  give  reasonably  adequate  wages  to  large  num- 
bers of  the  unemployed,  including  those  not  yet 
reduced  to  the  bottom  level  of  want. 

Federal-State  Work  Divisions 

The  work  relief  activities  which  replaced  the 
CWA  program  in  April,  1934,  were  carried  on  by 
special  Work  Divisions  set  up  as  parts  of  the  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  relief  administrations.  The 
Emergency  Work  Program,  as  it  was  called,  was 
shaped  by  federal  regulations  and  entailed,  like 
CWA,  small-scale  public  projects  sponsored  by 
state  and  local  governmental  agencies  whose  con- 
tributions were  limited  to  the  provision  of  equip- 
ment and  materials.  It  dififered  from  CWA  in  that 

(1)  Workers  were  no  longer  federal  employes, 
since  costs  were  met  by  state  and  local  funds 
as  well  as  by  outright  FERA  grants  to 
states. 

(2)  Assignments,  with  the  exception  of  super- 
visory personnel,  were  on  the  basis  of  relief 
eligibility. 

(3)  Wages,  while  in  cash,  were  adjusted  to  the 
“going”  rates  of  the  community,  which  often 
were  sub-marginal  (particularly  in  the 
South)  and  the  hours  worked  were  deter- 
mined by  budgetary  needs  as  calculated  by 
the  relief  administrations. 

During  the  fifteen  months  of  the  Emergency 
Work  Program’s  existence  a few  states  carried 
practically  their  entire  relief  case  loads  on  work 
projects.  In  others — where  the  problem  was  loo 
large  and  combined  state  and  federal  funds  were 
too  limited  to  sustain  sufficient  useful  projects — 
principal  reliance  was  placed  on  direct  relief,  with 
work  relief  playing  a secondary  role  because  of  its 
higher  per  capita  cost. 

The  number  of  relief  cases  on  Work  Division 
rolls  increased  each  month  after  April,  1934,  until 
in  January,  1935,  nearly  2,500,0(X)  out  of  a total 
of  approximately  5,500,000  relief  cases  were  re- 
ceiving work  relief  wages. 

The  "Three-Point  Plan" 

Coincidental  with  the  final  abandonment  of  Civil 
Works  in  the  Spring  of  1934,  a division  of  the 
unemployment  relief  problem  into  three  parts  was 
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announced  by  the  Federal  Relief  Administration. 
Sometimes  called  the  “three-point  plan,”  it  con- 
templated three  general  fields  for  relief  activity, 
namely : 

(1)  Relief  in  rural  areas  where  the  principal  need 
was  for  rehabilitation  and  assistance  toward 
self-support. 

(2)  Relief  in  depressed  or  stranded  rural-indus- 
trial areas  where  a program  of  retiring  sub- 
marginal land  and  eventually  removing 
stranded  populations  seemed  to  be  indicated. 

(3)  Relief  in  urban-industrial  areas  where  con- 
centrated needs  called  for  mass  relief  opera- 
tions until  workers  should  be  reemployed  in 
industry. 

During  the  past  year  and  a half  these  distinc- 
tions have  been  somewhat  obscured  by  shifting 
emphasis  and  further  changes  in  federal  policies. 
However,  they  represent  the  first  attempt  to  es- 
tablish a more  scientific  basis  for  handling  relief 
and  they  have  already  resulted  in  measures  which, 
although  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  may  even- 
tually lead  to  significant  new  activities  of  govern- 
ment. 

Rural  Rehabilitation 

As  new  agencies  to  function  in  the  first  tw(» 
fields  covered  by  the  three-point  plan,  a Subsist- 
ence Homesteads  Division  was  created  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  a Rural  Rehabilita- 
tion Division  was  established  in  the  Federal  Relief 
Administration. 

The  stated  objective  of  Rural  Rehabilitation  was 
“to  make  it  possible  for  worthy  destitute  faim 
families  now  eligible  for  relief  to  become  self-sup- 
porting on  a plane  consistent  with  American  stand- 
ards and  insofar  as  possible  on  their  own  farms.” 
In  September,  1934,  the  plan  was  extended  to  in- 
clude relief  for  families  in  villages  and  industrislly 
stranded  communities  who  could  be  “returned  to 
the  land.”  At  that  time  only  8,000  families  were 
on  Rural  Rehabilitation  rolls  and  in  most  sU.tes 
the  w'ork  being  undertaken  was  still  largely  ex- 
ploratory. 

A distinguishing  feature  of  Rural  Rehabilitation 
and  of  its  successor,  the  Resettlement  Administra- 
tion, which  has  also  absorbed  subsistence  home- 
stead activities,  has  been  the  policy  of  aiding  clients 
as  far  as  possible  through  loans  rather  than  direct 
relief.  In  addition  to  being  supplied  with  neces- 
sary capital,  such  as  stock,  seeds,  buildings  and 
implements,  the  families  selected  for  rehabilitation 
have  been  aided  through  supplementary  employ- 
ment on  rural  work  projects,  debt  conciliation 


service,  procurement  of  credit  and  relocation  on 
better  land.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  program 
has  been  developed  most  extensively  in  the  South 
where  assistance  has  been  extended  to  distressed 
tenant  farmers  and  share  croppers,  but  it  has  yet 
to  eliminate  the  need  for  large-scale  and  continu- 
ing rural  relief. 

Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corporation 

Incorporated  in  October,  1933,  the  Federal 
Surplus  Relief  Corporation  (FSRC)  was  designed 
to  “help  solve  the  paradox  of  hunger  and  destitu- 
tion existing  in  a country  with  huge  agricultural 
surpluses.”^^ 

The  method  adopted  involved  the  wholesale  dis- 
tribution of  surplus  commodities  to  relief  families 
as  an  allowance  over  and  above  regular  grants  of 
direct  or  work  relief.  The  products,  rendered 
“surplus”  by  lack  of  consumer  purchasing  power, 
were  either  purchased  by  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Administration  as  part  of  its  price-rais- 
ing program  or  were  acquired  directly  by  the 
FSRC  and  the  various  state  relief  administrations, 
using  special  federal  grants. 

Surplus  relief  commodities  during  the  past  two 
years  have  included,  at  one  time  or  another,  large 
quantities  of  cotton,  wheat,  hogs,  cattle  and  hides. 
A by-product  of  the  program  has  been  the  devel- 
opment of  work  relief  projects  by  which  the  im- 
employed  process  goods  for  use  by  the  unem- 
ployed. In  the  nature  of  trial  balloons  in  Amer- 
ican economic  life,  most  of  these  projects  have  met 
with  strong  opposition  from  private  business 
groups  and  in  many  instances  have  been  curtailed 
or  abandoned. 

The  first  “production-for-use  project”  in  Penn- 
sylvania— a mattress  factory,  utilizing  surplus  cot- 
ton— was  introduced  early  in  1934.  Several  states, 
notably  Ohio,  have  carried  the  plan  further,  open- 
ing  numerous  plants  and  manufacturing  cloth- 
ing, furniture  and  household  goods  on  a work  re- 
lief basis.  Advocates  of  production-for-use  plans 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  customers — i.  e.,  relief 
families— are  outside  the  commercial  market,  since 
they  are  without  independent  buying  power,  and 
the  goods  they  receive  are  those  which,  because 
of  limited  relief  funds,  have  never  been  supplied 
as  part  of  the  relief  budget.  It  is  true  that  the 

12  Monthly  Report  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Administration,  July  1 to  July  31,  1935,  p.  17. 
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mass  distribution  of  surplus  commodities,  particu- 
larly food,  has  been  a factor  in  making  relief  more 
nearly  adequate.  A decided  paradox  exists,  how- 
ever, in  the  situation  whereby  federal  and  state 
relief  authorities,  while  universally  advocating 
either  the  cash  or  order  systems  of  relief  as  pref- 
erable to  relief  in  kind,  have  found  themselves 
embarked  on  the  largest  program  of  relief  in  kind 
ever  attempted  in  America. 

Recently  the  Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corpora- 
tion underwent  a reorganization  and  change  of 
name  (Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corpora- 
tion). It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  some  changes 
may  occur  in  its  functions,  with  possibly  more 
emphasis  given  to  agricultural  and  less  to  unem- 
ployment relief. 

Aid  to  Self-Help  Associations 

In  addition  to  providing  opportunities  for  the 
unemployed  to  produce  consumption  goods 
through  work  relief,  the  federal  government  has 
given  financial  aid  to  a number  of  barter  and  self- 
help  associations.  These  organizations,  which  en- 
able their  members  to  exchange  goods  and  serv- 
ices directly  without  the  use  of  money,  sprang  up 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  during  the  early 
years  of  the  depression  and  reached  a peak  in 
point  of  numbers  and  membership  during  1934. 

With  a view  to  encouraging  self-help  as  a sub- 
stitute for  relief,  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Act  of  1933  specifically  provided  for  grants  to 
hona  fide  cooperative  groups  approved  by  the 
FERA.  In  the  first  year  assistance  was  given  to 
twenty-eight  organizations  with  a reported  mem- 
bership of  more  than  60,000  persons.  The  move- 
ment has  tended  recently  to  decline  in  importance, 
however,  and  except  in  a few  scattered  communi- 
ties, has  not  made  any  appreciable  impression  on 
the  problem  of  unemployment  relief. 

Educational  Relief 

As  side  developments  in  the  field  of  work  relief, 
the  FERA  initiated  the  Emergency  Education  and 
College  Student  Aid  programs  during  the  winter 
of  1933-1934. 

Established  in  October,  just  before  the  CWA, 
the  Emergency  Education  program  was  designed 
primarily  to  give  relief  employment  to  needy  teach- 
ers who  had  been  dropped  from  regular  teaching 
positions  following  the  almost  universal  contrac- 


tion of  school  budgets.  At  the  period  of  greatest 
activity  in  March,  1935,  this  program  employed 
somewhat  more  than  44,000  persons  and  bene- 
fitted  an  estimated  total  of  1,724,000. 

While  better  results  might  have  been  obtained 
by  dropping  the  “needs”  test  and  engaging  teach- 
ers entirely  on  a basis  of  competence.  Emergency 
Education  (now  going  forward  under  the  Works 
Progress  Administration)  has  provided  hitherto 
unknown  educational  and  recreational  opportuni- 
ties to  thousands  of  adults  and  young  persons  faced 
with  a trying  and  enforced  leisure. 

The  federal  College  Student  Aid  program  was 
launched  in  February,  1934.  Its  purpose  was  to 
provide  campus  work  projects  for  the  benefit  of 
college  students  whose  financial  status  was  such 
that  they  could  not  otherwise  have  remained  in 
school.  Administered  as  a special  program  by  the 
state  relief  administrations.  College  Student  Aid 
marked  the  first  use  of  federal  funds  to  assist  stu- 
dents to  continue  their  studies  rather  than  enter 
a labor  market  already  glutted  by  millions  of  un- 
employed. Individual  earnings  on  the  projects 
averaged  only  $13  per  month  and  could  not,  there- 
fore, be  considered  more  than  supplementary  to 
the  cost  of  education.  The  program  aided  approx- 
imately 104,000  college  students  at  its  peak  in 
March,  1935,  and  has  since  become  one  of  the 
more  important  activities  of  the  new  National 
Youth  Administration. 

Federal  Works  Program,  1935-1936 

In  April,  1935,  Congress  passed  its  fourth  ma- 
jor emergency  relief  act  appropriating,  at  the 
President’s  request,  the  unprecedented  sum  of 
$4,880,000,000  “to  provide  relief,  work  relief,  and 
to  increase  employment  by  providing  for  useful 
projects.”  The  purpose  underlying  the  new  legis- 
lation was,  in  brief,  to  taper  off  all  federal  grants 
for  direct  relief  and  to  turn  back  to  states  and  local 
communities  the  full  responsibility  for  an  estimated 
1,500,000  relief  cases  in  which  there  were  no  em- 
ployable members.  For  the  estimated  remainder 
of  approximately  3,500,000  cases,  each  including 
one  or  more  employable  persons,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment would  undertake  to  provide  work  through 
a huge  and  differently  conceived  work  relief  pro- 
gram. 

Summing  up  the  philosophy  on  which  this  new 
attack  on  the  unemployment  relief  problem  was  to 
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be  based,  the  President’s  message  to  Congress  on 
January  4,  1935,  included  this  significant  passage 
concerning  the  estimated  3,500,000  “employable” 
relief  cases : 

“With  them  the  problem  is  different  and  the  re- 
sponsibility is  different.  This  group  was  the  vic- 
tim of  a nation-wide  depression  caused  by  con- 
ditions which  were  not  local  but  national.  The 
Federal  Government  is  the  only  govermental 
agency  nhth  sufficient  power  and  credit  to  meet 
this  situation.  We  have  assumed  this  task  and 
we  shall  not  shrink  from  it  in  the  future.  It  is 
a duty  dictated  by  every  intelligent  considera- 
tion of  national  policy  to  ask  you  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  United  States  to  give  employment 
to  all  of  these  three  and  a half  million  employ- 
able people  now  on  relief,  pending  their  absorp- 
tion in  a rising  tide  of  private  employment.” 
(Italics  add<?d). 

It  is  not  possible,  in  brief  space,  to  describe  ade- 
quately the  complex  organization  and  scope  of  the 
current  Works  Program  but  some  of  its  out- 
standing features  may  be  noted  as: 

(1)  The  enlistment  of  a large  number  of  perma- 
nent federal  departments,  such  as  War, 
Navy,  Agriculture,  Labor,  Commerce,  and 
Interior,  to  sponsor  certain  types  of  proj- 
ects. 

(2)  The  establishment  of  the  Works  Progress 
Administration  to  coordinate  all  activities, 
collect  statistics  and  insure  the  efficient  pros- 
ecution of  the  program  and  the  expeditious 
transfer  of  families  from  relief  rolls  to  proj- 
ect payrolls.  (It  was  originally  intended 
that  the  WPA  would  arrange  “light”  proj- 
ects to  take  up  the  slack  wherever  heavy 
public  works  failed  to  supply  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive and  varied  employment,  but  in  actual 
practice  and  in  order  to  get  the  program 
under  way  it  has  been  necessary  for  the 
WPA  to  assume  the  great  bulk  of  the  task.) 

(3)  The  payment,  on  Works  Program  projects, 
of  a “security”  wage  ranging,  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  and  according  to  the 
skills  of  the  workers,  from  $19  to  $94  per 
month.  (This  substitution  of  a fixed  se- 
curity wage  for  the  budgeted  wage  paid  on 
previous  work  relief  programs  has  ^en  the 
subject  of  continual  controversy  since  in- 
auguration of  the  Works  Program.  Its  ob- 
ject was  to  provide  a higher  average  income 
than  the  average  adjusted  work  relief  wage 
or  relief  grant  formerly  received  by  relief 
families,  but  at  the  same  time  to  furnish  an 
incentive  for  project  workers  to  seek  private 
employment  since  project  wages  would  be 
kept  below  prevailing  rates  in  industry.) 

(4)  The  inclusion  in  the  Works  Program  of  the 
new  Resettlement  Administration,  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Administration  and  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps,  the  last  accounting 
for  approximately  500,000  of  the  “employ- 
ables” placed  at  work.  (Since  CCC  work- 
ers receive,  not  a security  wage,  but  only 
$30  per  month,  their  inclusion  in  the  quota 
has  meant  a substantial  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  security  wage  jobs  created.  In  con- 


trast to  this  situation,  PWA  workers  are 
still  hired  full-time  at  union  wages  in  the 
open  market.) 

First  placements  of  relief  workers  under  the 
current  Works  Program  began  in  July,  1935,  and 
by  December  1 announcement  was  made  that  the 
employment  goal  had  been  substantially  attained. 
On  the  same  date  all  FERA  grants  to  state  relief 
administrations  ceased  and  the  first  phase  of  the 
partnership  between  federal,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments “for  an  emergency”  came  to  an  end. 

It  is  too  soon  to  attempt  a final  appraisal  of  the 
division  of  relief  responsibility  entailed  in  the 
Works  Program.  However,  certain  facts,  already 
apparent,  lend  weight  to  the  belief  that  it  must  be 
regarded,  like  its  predecessors,  as  a transitional 
measure  subject  to  further  modification  and 
change. 

Although  the  concept  of  federal  responsibility 
for  tbe  able-bodied  unemployed,  first  implied  in 
the  Emergency  Relief  Act  of  1933,  was  clearly  set 
forth  in  the  President’s  message  to  Congress  on 
January  4,  1935,  the  actual  quota  of  federal  jobs 
for  this  group  has  proven  too  low  to  provide  se- 
curity work  for  more  than  an  estimated  half  of  the 
employable  persons  in  relief  families.  In  many 
sections  of  the  nation  there  are  still  thousands  of 
households  with  potential  workers  who  have  no 
resource  but  the  direct  relief  which  local  and  state 
governments  can  furnish.  Moreover,  the  problem 
of  financing  this  residual  relief  burden  has  been 
made  more  serious  in  a number  of  industrial  states, 
including,  notably,  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois,  by 
the  abrupt  cessation  of  federal  grants  on  December 
1 at  a time  when  state  Works  Program  quotas 
were  far  from  filled,  despite  the  fact  that  the  goal 
for  the  nation  as  a whole  was  deemed  to  be  nearly 
reached. 

This  failure  of  the  federal  government  to  con- 
tinue its  partnership  arrangement  with  individual 
states  until  after  the  transfer  of  their  full  quotas  to 
federal  projects  opened  the  way  for  perhaps  the 
most  serious  criticism  which  has  yet  been  advanced 
with  respect  to  the  Works  Program  plan. 

Further  criticisms,  raising  questions  which  must 
be  answered  by  federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments during  the  coming  year,  revolve  around  the 
present  and  possible  future  scope  of  the  Works 
Program  in  relation  to  America’s  estimated  11,- 
500,000  unemployed ; the  inflexibility  of  the  secur- 
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ity  wage,  resulting  in  hardship  for  large  families 
whose  former  relief  grant,  based  on  minimum 
needs,  was  larger  than  their  present  income ; the 
possible  depressing  effect  of  the  security  wage 
on  wage  rates  in  private  industry ; the  problem 
of  definitely  employable  workers  for  whom  no 
suitable  project  can  be  provided  in  the  locality 
where  they  live ; and,  finally,  the  establishment 
of  a frozen  group  of  work  relief  employes,  who, 
since  the  Works  Program  does  not  include  pro- 
vision for  reinvestigation  of  the  relief  cases  for 


which  it  has  assumed  responsibility,  will  continue 
to  draw  pay  regardless  of  w’hether  other  members 
of  their  families  find  private  employment,  or 
whether  needs  continue  as  before. 

Questions  such  as  these  do  not  involve  any 
doubt  as  to  the  tremendous  advantage  of  real  work 
and  wages  over  idleness  and  direct  relief.  They 
merely  illustrate  some  of  the  difficulties  inherent 
in  any  large-scale  effort  to  combine  relief  and  pub- 
lic works  without  sacrificing  the  effectiveness  of 
either. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  THIRD  YEAR  OF  ORGANIZED  RELIEF 

IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

" Judge  nothing  ...  by  the  point  at  which  it  has  arrived. 

Judge  all  things  by  the  direction  in  which  they  are  moving." 


With  few  exceptions,  the  conditions  and  relief 
measures  described  in  foregoing  pages  have  been 
the  experience  of  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  of  the 
United  States.  The  State’s  two  great  metropoli- 
tan areas,  its  vast  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal 
fields — which  have  suffered  economic  dislocation 
not  for  a few  years  but  for  more  than  a decade — 
its  extensive  farm  lands  and  numerous  industrial 
communities,  all  these  have  given  rise  to  problems 
as  complicated  and  as  serious  as  can  be  found  any- 
where in  the  nation. 

Pennsylvania  still  retains  a poor  relief  system 
patterned  after  that  given  to  Penn’s  colony  by  its 
first  assembly.  It  entered  the  depression  as  un- 
prepared as  the  rest  of  America  and,  in  common 
with  other  sections,  went  through  the  same  period 
of  desperate,  abortive  local  measures,  charity 
drives,  breadlines,  commissaries,  and  starvation 
doles ; the  same  era  of  uneven  and  inadequately 
planned  state  responsibility ; and,  finally,  through 
painstaking,  trial-and-error  methods,  reached,  for 
the  first  time  in  its  history,  a stage  where  a coor- 
dinated state-wide  organization  could  insure  needy 
unemployed  persons  in  any  county  or  town  equit- 
able, impartial  treatment  and  whatever  assistance 
was  possible  witbin  the  limits  of  available  state 
and  federal  funds. 

Pennsylvania’s  present  State  Emergency  Relief 
Board  was  established  by  act  of  the  legislature  in 
August,  1932.  Two  previous  annual  reports  have 
dealt  with  the  experience  and  accomplishments  of 
the  first  and  second  years  of  the  State  Emergency 
Relief  Administration,  of  which  the  Board  is  the 
controlling  authority.^  This  section  of  the  third 
report  will  deal  primarily  with  the  third  year  and 
more  particularly  with  developments  since  Janu- 
ary, 1935,  the  date  of  publication  of  the  last  report. 

In  order,  however,  to  make  clear  the  back- 
ground, the  foundations  and  basic  strengths  and 

' Unemployment  Relief  in  Pennsylvania,  September  1, 
1932 — October  31,  1933,  and  Unemployment  Relief  in 
Pennsylvania,  September  1,  1932 — August  31,  1934. 


— L.  P.  Jacks 

limitations  of  Pennsylvania’s  unemployment  relief 
structure,  the  reader  is  provided  with  the  following 
brief  summary  of  relief  measures  during  the  period 
1930-1934. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  RELIEF  MEASURES  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA,  1930-1934 

Poor  Relief  and  Private  Efforts^ 

When  the  nation-wide  depression  spread  over 
Pennsylvania  in  1930,  the  only  public  provision 
for  unemployment  relief  was  an  assortment  of  425 
poor  districts,  governed  by  more  than  nine  hun- 
dred local  officials  and  ranging  in  population  from 
73  to  1,541,615  persons.  Only  50  of  these  dis- 
tricts followed  county  lines.  The  remainder,  lo- 
cated in  some  of  the  most  distressed  areas  of  the 
State,  were  largely  coextensive  with  townships 
and  boroughs.  Even  in  prosperous  years  this  ar- 
chaic system,  taken  as  a whole,  had  lacked  both 
the  administrative  and  the  financial  resources  to 
provide  adequately  for  those  chronically  in  need. 
In  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  all  public  outdoor 
relief  had  been  allowed  to  atrophy  and  private  so- 
cial agencies  had  assumed  responsibility  for  de- 
pendent families.  In  the  rest  of  the  State  poor  re- 
lief labored  under  obsolete  and  conflicting  laws, 
strict  settlement  statutes,  varying  degrees  of  politi- 
cal control,  generally  insufficient  appropriations 
and  the  stigma  which  has  traditionally  attached  it- 
self to  local  public  aid  of  the  poor.® 

It  was  impossible  for  such  a system  to  expand 
and  change  sufficiently  to  meet  rapidly  growing 
needs.  At  best,  all  that  could  be  done  was  to 

^ Measures  to  cope  with  unemployment  in  Pennsylvania 
before  the  establishment  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief 
Board  in  August,  1932,  are  reviewed  in  detail  in  Chapter 
I of  Unemployment  Relief  in  Pennsylvania,  September  1, 
1932— October  31,  1933. 

^ Exhaustive  factual  data  concerning  the  background  and 
present  status  of  poor  relief  in  Pennsylvania  will  be  found 
in  two  recently  published  studies : Poor  Relief  Adminis- 
tration in  Pennsylvania,  State  Department  of  Welfare, 
Harrisburg,  1934,  300  pp.,  and  Seventeenth  Century  Poor 
Relief  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  by  Ewan  Clague,  Joint 
Committee  on  Research  of  the  Philadelphia  Community 
Council  and  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work, 
Philadelphia,  1935,  48  pp. 
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spread  inadequate  relief  more  thinly  over  an  ever 
increasing  number  of  destitute  families.  It  became 
necessary,  therefore,  for  hundreds  of  private  agen- 
cies and  volunteer  committees  throughout  the 
State  to  supplement  the  efforts  of  poor  law  offi- 
cials on  a major  scale. 

During  this  period  some  sporadic  thought  was 
given  to  the  need  for  coordinating  local  public 
and  private  relief  work.  One  of  the  most  notable 
efforts  in  this  direction  was  that  of  the  King  Com- 
mittee, organized  in  October,  1930,  by  Gifford 
Pinchot,  who  had  been  recently  elected  Governor. 
Operating  through  sub-committees  in  most  of  the 
counties,  the  King  Committee  attempted  to  stimu- 
late and  coordinate  local  activities.  Such  efforts 
were  of  small  avail,  however,  because  of  inade- 
quate funds  and  the  lack  of  any  form  of  State 
supervision. 

first  State  Aid,  December,  1931 

It  was  into  the  above  described  poor  relief  sys- 
tem that  the  legislature,  through  the  First  Talbot 
Act,^  injected  $10,000,000  of  State  funds  in  De- 
cember, 1931.  At  that  time  approximately  one 
fourth  of  Pennsylvania’s  wage  earners  were  un- 
employed. The  State  retained  no  control  over  the 
funds  allocated  to  local  poor  boards.  Although 
the  purpose  of  the  act  was  unemployment  relief, 
this  was  not  specified  in  its  wording  and  a consid- 
erable portion  of  the  money  went  toward  the  care 
of  chronic  indigents  rather  than  of  the  unemployed. 
Administration  of  the  First  Talbot  Fund  in  most 
parts  of  the  State  was  chaotic  and  lacking  in  any 
semblance  of  uniform  standards  and  practices. 

Development  of  Unified  Administration  Under  tbe  SERB 

The  creation  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief 
Board  by  the  Woodward  Act  ® in  August,  1932, 
marked  the  beginning  of  a state  unemployment  re- 
lief program  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Board,  consisting  of  the  Governor,  the 
Lieutenant  Governor,  the  Auditor  General,  the 
State  Treasurer  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  was  charged  with  the  duty  of 
planning  and  adopting  a comprehensive  program 
for  the  expenditure  of  State  and  federal  funds  for 
unemployment  relief.  By  September  1,  1932,  a 
local  Emergency  Relief  Board  had  been  established 
in  each  county. 

Due  to  the  extreme  seriousness  of  the  situation 

‘ 1931,  December  28,  P.  L.  1503. 

“ 1932,  August  19,  P.  L.  88. 


existing  throughout  the  State  these;  lo<:al.  boards 
avoided  any  form  of  “red  tape”  and  delegated  the 
administration  of  relief  in  each  county  to  whatever 
local  public  or  private  agencies  seemed  best  able 
to  relieve  immediate  distress.  The  State  Board 
instructed  local  boards  to  “postpone  until  a later 
period  time-consuming,  minute  investigations  of 
applicants  for  help,  and  to  see  that  the  hungry  are 
fed  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.” 

The  local  boards  were  given  wide  latitude  in 
the  determination  of  relief  standards  and  policies. 
No  funds  w'ere  granted  at  first  for  administration 
because  of  the  deep-rooted  impression  that  un- 
employment relief  grants  could  be  made  through 
volunteer  workers,  and  that  the  small  amount 
needed  for  overhead  could  be  provided  locally. 
The  administration  of  unemployment  relief  by  the 
State  Emergency  Relief  Board  during  the  early 
months  of  its  existence,  therefore,  differed  but 
little  from  the  previous  localized  administration. 

With  inadequate  and  inexperienced  personnel, 
the  investigation  of  needs  was  poorly  done,  and 
the  case  load  increased  rapidly  throughout  the 
State.  Moreover,  the  extreme  variations  in  relief 
standards  which  had  previously  existed  continued, 
and  there  was  no  adequate  safeguard  for  careful 
control  of,  nor  accounting  for,  expenditures. 

In  the  Spring  of  1933,  the  first  steps  toward  se- 
curing a unified  state  administration  were  taken. 
The  substitution  of  FERA  grants  for  RFC  loans 
had  made  apparent  the  need  for  greater  super- 
vision and  control  in  the  expenditure  of  relief 
funds.  Lack  of  local  funds  for  administration  had 
already  necessitated  expenditures  for  this  purpose 
by  the  State  Board  and  numerous  staff  members 
were  being  recruited  on  a paid  basis.  In  August 
the  administration  of  State  and  federal  relief  by 
poor  boards  and  private  agencies  was  discon- 
tined.  Records  and  reports  were  placed  on  a uni- 
form basis  and  a standard  classification  of  accounts 
was  adopted.  Gradually  the  chaotic  conditions  in 
relief  administration  were  replaced  by  a degree  of 
orderliness. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  unification  in  the 
administration  of  relief  took  place  slowly,  and  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  justifiable  variations  to 
meet  local  conditions  was  never  lost  sight  of.  It 
was,  however,  only  through  the  development  of 
uniform  practices,  and  concurrently  the  establish- 
ment of  a centralized  State  administration,  that 
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relief  rolls  were  reduced  ana  relief  standards  raised 
to  the  point  where  they  were  at  the  end  of  1934. 

As  the  administration  of  relief  was  coordinated, 
it  became  possible  to  reduce  the  number  of  local 
administrative  units.  In  the  Fall  of  1932,  there 
were  hundreds  of  local  agencies  granting  relief 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief 
Board.  By  December,  1934,  the  number  of  local 
administrative  units  had  been  reduced  to  thirty- 
nine  (twenty-six  county  units  and  thirteen  area 
units  comprising  forty-one  counties).® 

During  the  process  of  unifying  the  relief  admin- 
istration the  local  boards  tended  to  become  advis- 
ory rather  than  administrative.  The  necessity  for 
making  State  procedures  and  policies  conform  with 
the  requirements  of  federal  programs  greatly  re- 
duced the  area  in  which  local  policies  could  be  de- 
termined. Although  it  had  been  hoped  eventually 
to  bring  about  some  degree  of  decentralization  the 
continuing  emergency  status  of  unemployment  re- 
lief made  this  infeasible. 

Improvement  oi  Personnel  Standards 

Through  a centralized  state  administration,  di- 
vorced from  politics,  it  was  possible  to  recruit  per- 
sonnel on  the  basis  of  ability  alone.  In  the  Spring 
of  1934,  a competitive  examination  was  used  in 
the  selection  of  some  2,000  investigators  and  as- 
sistant supervisors.  Since  that  date  several  State- 
wide examinations  have  been  given  as  a basis  for 
staff  selection  and  promotion. 

Efficiency  in  administration  can  be  maintained 
only  if  the  salaries  paid  are  scaled  in  accordance 
with  the  responsibilities  and  requirements  of  the 
position  held  and  related  to  the  compensation  pre- 
vailing in  private  and  other  governmental  employ- 
ment. In  order  to  attain  this  objective  a job 
analysis  and  personnel  classification  was  made  in 
the  Summer  of  1934  under  the  direction  of  a lead- 
ing personnel  management  consultant. 

Because  of  the  limited  number  of  experienced 
persons  available  for  investigating  relief  needs,  it 
was  necessary  to  recruit  many  untrained  workers. 
To  enable  these  workers  to  become  more  efficient, 
a training  program  was  started  in  the  Summer  of 
1934.  The  training  program  was  designed  to  de- 
velop personnel  for  supervisory  positions  and  to 
enable  investigators  to  obtain  a better  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  of  administration. 

® See  Chart  3,  p.  30,  for  map  of  present  administrative 
areas. 


The  Development  of  Relief  Standards 

The  most  significant  development  in  the  admin- 
istration of  unemployment  relief  prior  to  January 
1,  1935,  was  the  constant  progress  made  toward 
more  nearly  adequate  relief  grants.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1932,  food  only,  and  that  in  very  limited 
amounts,  was  granted.  Thereafter,  additional 
types  of  relief,  as  well  as  increased  allowances  for 
each  type,  were  added  until  at  the  end  of  1934, 
food,  milk,  fuel,  shoes,  clothing,  medical  care, 
shelter  and  utilities  were  being  provided. 

In  the  early  months  of  the  State  Emergency  Re- 
lief Board  weekly  grants  for  food  varied  from  $.25 
to  $1.80  per  person.  To  correct  this  wide  varia- 
tion the  State  Relief  Administration  established  a 
standard  food  schedule  in  October,  1933,  to  pro- 
mote adequacy  and  uniformity  in  food  relief.  The 
new  schedule  was  based  upon  (1)  an  attempt, 
with  the  assistance  of  dietitians  and  physicians,  to 
work  out  adequate,  balanced  diets  for  adults  and 
children;  (2)  the  retail  prices,  in  representative 
counties,  of  the  foods  specified;  and  (3)  the  de- 
termination of  food  relief  grants  for  families  of 
varied  size  and  composition  in  accordance  with 
dietary  needs  and  costs. 

Except  for  cash  relief  in  Allegheny  and  Phila- 
delphia Counties,  all  direct  relief  in  Pennsylvania 
has  been  granted  through  relief  orders  or  through 
the  commissary  method  of  direct  distribution. 

Early  in  1933,  the  State  Board  announced  its 
intention  of  establishing  commissaries,  euphemisti- 
cally called  “community  markets,”  in  all  popula- 
tion centers  of  the  State.  At  one  time,  commu- 
nity markets  were  maintained  in  seventeen  of  the 
sixty-seven  counties.  The  experiment  proved  so 
unsatisfactory,  however,  that  the  markets  were 
gradually  abandoned,  the  last  one,  in  York,  being 
closed  in  November,  1934.  Shoes  and  clothing 
were  purchased  centrally  and  distributed  in  kind 
by  the  State  Relief  Administration  until  December, 
1934.  At  that  time,  the  system  of  granting  shoe 
and  clothing  orders  for  stated  amounts  redeemable 
at  any  retail  store  was  adopted. 

The  first  allotment  of  Federal  Surplus  Relief 
Corporation  commodities  was  received  in  Penn- 
sylvania during  November,  1933.  From  the  be- 
ginning these  commodities  were  distributed  on  a- 
commissary  basis.  While  they  played  a part  in 
raising  relief  standards,  the  same  effects  might 
well  have  been  obtained  at  smaller  cost  by  increas- 
ing the  grants  for  various  types  of  relief. 
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Another  development  which  increased  the  ade- 
quacy of  relief  was  the  inauguration  of  a thrift 
garden  program  in  March,  1933.  Under  this  pro- 
gram vegetable  seeds,  plants,  fertilizers,  insecti- 
cides, garden  equipment,  and  garden  plots  were 
provided  for  families  receiving  relief.  In  addition 
to  yielding  large  quantities  of  fresh  vegetables,  the 
gardens  provided  a healthful  and  beneficial  form 
of  activity  for  the  unemployed. 

With  some  provision  made  for  all  the  more  es- 
sential items  in  the  family  budget,  the  budgetary 
deficiency  basis  for  establishing  direct  relief  eligi- 
bility and  needs  was  authorized  in  December,  1934. 
This  method,  which  had  been  instituted  earlier  in 
the  Fall  for  determining  work  relief  wages,  con- 
sists of  calculating  family  needs  for  each  form  of 
relief  in  accordance  with  standard  State-wide 
schedules.  Relief  grants  are  then  made  on  the 
basis  of  these  budgeted  needs  after  account  has 
been  taken  of  any  income  or  resources  within  the 
family. 

The  budgetary  deficiency  method  of  granting 
relief  becomes  fully  effective  only  when  a single 
cash  grant  is  made  to  cover  the  entire  adjusted 
budget.  The  advantages  of  cash  relief  are  appar- 
ent. It  enables  the  family  to  do  its  own  planning 
and  managing,  thereby  protecting  self-reliance ; it 
makes  relief  administration  less  complex,  since 
separate  orders  for  each  relief  item  are  replaced 
by  a single  grant  for  all  items ; it  enables  the  family 
to  shop  around  and  derive  the  greatest  benefit 
from  the  relief  allowed.  Cash  relief  was  initiated 
in  Philadelphia  County  in  November,  1934,  and 
authorized  for  Allegheny  County  shortly  there- 
after. 

Work  Relief  and  the  CWATrogram 

The  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  encouraged 
the  spread  of  work  relief  in  the  first  months  of 
its  existence.  Many  counties  developed  made- 
work  projects  on  which  persons  were  required  to 
work  for  the  food  orders  they  received.  This 
early  type  of  work  relief,  creating  few  social  or 
economic  values,  failed  to  justify  itself  and  was 
all  but  abandoned  by  the  time  the  CWA  pro- 
gram was  started  in  November,  1933.  However, 
one  State-wide  work  program  of  this  period  de- 
serves specific  mention.  Beginning  in  October, 
1932,  allocations  from  unemployment  relief  funds 
were  made  to  the  State  Highway  Department  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  work  on  the  highways 
for  able-bodied  relief  recipients.  Although  em- 


ployment was  given  only  to  those  with  demon- 
strated relief  needs,  the  jobs  were  “real”  and  the 
wages  were  the  same  as  those  paid  to  non-relief 
workers. 

The  Civil  Works  Administration  program  in 
its  national  aspects  has  been  discussed  in  Chapter 
I.  In  Pennsylvania,  at  the  peak  of  the  program 
in  January,  1934,  the  CWA  employed  319,387 
workers  with  a weekly  payroll  of  $4,417,000.  As 
in  most  states,  both  the  ascent  to  and  the  descent 
from  this  peak  were  precipitous. 

Although  the  State  CWA  was  organized  sepa- 
rately from  the  Relief  Administration,  the  State 
Relief  Administrator  and  several  others  in  key 
positions  served  both  organizations  and  thereby 
effected  an  advantageous  coordination  of  functions. 

When  Civil  Works  ended  on  March  31,  1934, 
State  and  local  Work  Divisions  were  organized 
as  integral  parts  of  the  Relief  Administration.  Be- 
cause of  limited  funds,  the  new  “Emergency  Work 
Relief”  authorized  by  the  FERA  was  restricted 
largely  at  first  to  the  completion  of  projects  started 
under  the  CWA  program.  As  these  projects 
ended,  work  relief  in  Pennsylvania  was  once  more 
brought  practically  to  a standstill  while  plans  were 
completed  for  instituting  a revised  work  program 
which  would  conform  fully  to  federal  regulations. 

While  Pennsylvania’s  initial  Work  Division 
program  had  recruited  workers,  excepting  super- 
visory personnel,  from  among  those  eligible  for 
relief,  the  amount  of  earnings  was  not  limited  to 
the  relief  needs  of  the  worker’s  family.  The  re- 
vised Work  Division  program,  however,  limited 
the  total  earnings  of  each  worker  to  the  amount 
of  his  family’s  budgetary  deficiency. 

In  connection  with  both  Civil  Works  and  work 
relief  programs,  the  State  Relief  Administration 
cooperated  in  the  development  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  a State-wide  public  employment  service. 
Prior  to  the  Summer  of  1933,  there  were  free 
public  employment  offices,  operated  by  the  State 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  in  thirteen 
of  the  sixty-seven  counties.  In  the  Summer  of 
1933,  employment  offices  were  established  in  the 
remaining  fifty-four  counties  of  the  State  as  part 
of  a nation-wide  system  of  employment  offices 
then  being  initiated  by  the  federal  government. 
These  state  and  federal  services  were  utilized  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Civil  Works  Administration  and 
by  the  Relief  Administration  for  making  all 
placements  on  projects. 
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PROBLEMS  OF  THE  THIRD  YEAR 

As  has  been  shown  above,  the  most  formidable 
organizational  tasks  of  the  State  Emergency  Re- 
lief Administration  were  undertaken  prior  to  1935. 
Standards  were  developed  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
federal  programs  were  adapted  to  conditions 
within  the  State.  The  principal  objectives  of  the 
past  year,  therefore,  have  included  the  consolida- 
tion of  gains,  the  elimination  of  the  weaknesses 
which  time  and  experience  have  made  evident  and 
the  initiation  of  further  improvements. 

At  the  same  time  it  has  been  necessary  to  re- 
main realistically  aware,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the 
necessity  for  rigid  economy  in  the  face  of  pre- 
carious financing  and,  on  the  other,  of  the  needs 
of  upwards  of  one  and  three  quarter  million  Penn- 
sylvanians dependent  on  relief  for  their  continued 
subsistence.  Further  complicating  the  tasks  of 
the  third  year  have  been  the  shifts  in  national 
relief  policies. 

Financial  Uncertainty 

As  in  each  previous  year  of  its  existence,  un- 
certainty of  financing  was  the  outstanding  ob- 
stacle with  which  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Ad- 
ministration had  to  contend  in  1935.  In  no  single 
month  could  the  State  Board  or  its  Executive 
Director  be  sure  of  the  amount  of  money  which 
would  be  available  or  of  its  source. 

Since  Pennsylvania  counties  take  no  part  in  the 
direct  financing  of  unemployment  relief.  State  and 
federal  funds  have  carried  the  burden.  During 
the  first  eleven  months  of  the  year,  prior  to  the 
discontinuance  of  federal  aid,  the  Relief  Admin- 
istration prepared  monthly  estimates  of  needs  and 
forwarded  them  to  Washington.  Usually,  how- 
ever, the  announcement  of  federal  grants  for  the 
ensuing  month  was  not  made  until  a few  days 
before  initial  commitments  became  necessary. 
Moreover,  the  announcement  was  often  limited  to 
the  amount  which  might  be  expected  for  the  first 
half  of  the  month,  with  a later  announcement  mak- 
ing known  the  second  half-month  allotment. 

Under  such  circumstances,  sound  budgeting  of 
local  and  State-wide  expenditures,  even  on  a 
hand-to-mouth  basis,  has  been  difficult,  and  plan- 
ning ahead  has  been  next  to  impossible.  When 
cash  relief  was  instituted  in  Philadelphia  and  Alle- 
gheny Counties,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Relief 
Administration  to  extend  the  practice  to  all  parts 
of  the  State  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Long 


advocated  by  federal  relief  authorities,  universal 
cash  relief  would  have  been  the  biggest  single  for- 
ward step  which  Pennsylvania  could  have  taken 
during  the  past  year.  That  it  has  not  been  taken 
is  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  money  must 
be  actually  in  the  bank  before  commitments  can 
be  made  through  checks.  Commodity  and  service 
orders,  on  the  other  hand,  are  usually  delayed  in 
presentation  and  do  not  entail  an  expenditure  of 
funds  until  several  weeks  after  they  are  issued. 

With  special  revenues  coming  into  the  State 
treasury  slowly,  the  State  government  has  been 
compelled  to  delay  making  funds  available  for 
relief  purposes  until  payments  of  bills  are  due. 
On  several  occasions  efforts  have  been  made  to  es- 
tablish the  necessary  reserve  required  for  the 
cash  relief  system,  but  each  time  a threatened 
crisis  has  wiped  out  the  last  vestige  of  a balance. 

Further  results  of  financial  uncertainty  in  1935 
were  apparent  during  the  summer  when  it  be- 
came necessary  to  curtail  drastically  and  finally 
to  abandon  the  Relief  Administration’s  work  re- 
lief program,  cutting  adrift  and  reinstating  on 
direct  relief  some  40,000  project  workers. 

These  administrative  difficulties,  however,  are 
as  nothing  when  compared  with  the  cruel  fear  and 
desperation  which  rumored  and,  on  several  oc- 
casions, well-founded  threats  of  complete  relief 
stoppage  brought  home  to  the  thousands  of  men, 
women  and  children  who  are  dependent  on  relief. 

The  Elements  of  Sound  Administration 

To  be  sound,  relief  administration  can  seldom 
be  spectacular.  Reduced  to  its  simplest  elements, 
it  must  consist  of  determining  the  eligibility  and 
needs  of  persons  seeking  relief  and  of  meeting 
those  needs  as  efficiently  and  as  nearly  adequately 
as  the  means  within  the  control  of  the  administra- 
tion permit. 

Further  enlarged,  these  principles,  as  exempli- 
fied by  the  experience  of  the  Pennsylvania  Emer- 
gency Relief  Administration  in  1935,  seem  to  fall 
under  the  following  general  heads,  which  will  be 
used  in  discussing  the  year’s  activities : 

1.  Determining  eligibility  for  unemployment  re- 
lief. 

2.  Determining  needs. 

3.  Extending  relief  as  nearly  adequate  as  avail- 
able funds  will  permit. 

4.  Facilitating  reduction  of  the  relief  load  in 
every  practicable  and  humane  way. 

5.  Maintaining  and  developing  a competent  ad- 
ministrative staff,  selected  on  a merit  basis. 
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6.  Establishing  procedures  which,  while  avoid- 
ing needless  red  tape,  will  insure  businesslike 
administration. 

7.  Maintaining  a frank,  two-way  relationship 
with  the  public,  both  tax-paying  and  unem- 
ployed. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  1935 

I.  Determining  Eligibility  for  Unemployment 

Relief 

Under  the  regulations  of  the  Relief  Administra- 
tion a household,  to  be  eligible  for  unemployment 
relief,  must  contain  at  least  one  person  16  years 
of  age  or  over  who  is  either  working  part  time 
or  is  able  and  willing  to  work.  Beyond  this  pri- 
mary requirement,  the  original  and  continuing 
eligibility  of  each  relief  family  is  determined  by 
the  existence  of  a specified  degree  of  actual  need, 
technically  known  as  the  budgetary  deficiency. 

It  has  been  the  constant  concern  of  the  Relief 
Administration  to  make  certain  that  no  eligible 
person  should  be  refused  assistance  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  do  everything  within  its  power  to 
prevent  the  acceptance  or  the  continuance  on  un- 
employment relief  rolls  of  persons  clearly  not  en- 
titled to  aid.  Developments  during  the  year  which 
have  centered  around  this  objective  have  been 
varied.  They  include  the  perfecting  of  procedures 
for  determining  budgetary  deficiency,  improve- 
ment of  investigating  practices  through  careful 
instruction  and  training  of  investigators,  estab- 
lishment of  industrial  contact  departments  in  local 
relief  administrations,  prosecution  and  restitution 
proceedings  in  cases  of  fraud,  and  appointment  of 
local  review  committees  to  pass  upon  cases  of 
refusal  of  employment.  In  addition,  laws  were 
passed  by  the  1935  session  of  the  State  legislature 
making  mandatory  the  disclosure  of  bank  deposits 
of  relief  recipients  and  requiring  the  signing  of 
sworn  financial  statements  by  persons  applying 
for  or  receiving  relief. 

Industrial  Contact  Departments 

The  system  of  industrial  contact  departments, 
initiated  experimentally  in  1934,  became  effective 
in  a majority  of  the  counties  by  April,  1935.  Its 
purpose  is  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  large  in- 
dustrial firms  in  supplying  regular  information  as 
to  the  employment  and  earnings  of  workers  in 
their  service.  This  information  is  recorded  and 
checked  currently  against  the  relief  rolls.  In  ad- 
dition, the  industrial  contact  departments  check 
with  employers  the  accuracy  of  statements  made 


by  relief  recipients  and  applicants  with  respect  to 
loss  of  employment  or  change  in  earnings.  This 
service,  in  addition  to  safeguarding  against  the 
occasional  instances  in  which  relief  families  seek 
to  conceal  earnings,  simplifies  the  investigators’ 
task  of  determining  changes  in  relief  needs. ^ 

Each  department  is  an  integral  part  of  the  local 
relief  administration  and  consists  of  a contact 
agent  and,  where  necessary,  one  or  more  assist- 
ants and  clerical  helpers.  In  June  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  industrial  contact  departments  were 
enlarged  to  include  contacts  with  banks,  mortgage 
companies  and  insurance  firms  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain financial  resources  other  than  earnings  when- 
ever such  inquiry  was  needed  in  the  course  of 
relief  investigation. 

Legislation  requiring  banks  to  reveal  to  author- 
ized representatives  of  the  State  Relief  Adminis- 
tration the  amounts  of  deposits  of  relief  applicants 
or  recipients  was  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  April  (Act  24). 

Affidavits  and  Bonding 

Late  in  May  the  second  act  of  the  Assembly 
affecting  relief  eligibility  was  passed  (Act  109). 
Its  provisions  include  the  requirement  “that  every 
person  applying  for  direct  or  work  relief”  fur- 
nished by  State  funds  and  “every  person  now  re- 
ceiving such  relief  shall  be  required  to  sign  a 
statement  setting  forth  his  or  her  financial  status, 
and  such  other  facts  as  may  be  required  by  the 
State  Emergency  Relief  Board  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  person  is  entitled  to  relief,” 
and  shall  “make  affidavit  that  the  facts  set  forth 
in  such  statement  are  true  and  correct.”  The  act 
also  makes  obligatory  the  signing  of  a bond  “with- 
out surety,  containing  a warrant  of  attorney  to 
confess  judgment  in  the  penal  sum  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars,”  the  bond  to  be  “conditioned  on  the 
truth  of  the  statements  made  by  the  applicant  in 
his  or  her  written  application.”  To  facilitate  the 
carrying  out  of  these  requirements  authority  was 
granted  for  State  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion employes  to  witness  the  stipulated  affidavits. 

While  efforts  have  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  made  to  comply  with  the  intent  of  this  law,  it 
is  hoped  that  its  unnecessarily  harsh  provisions 
and  obvious  kinship  to  the  “pauper’s  oath”  which 
characterized  public  poor  relief  in  Pennsylvania 

’ On  the  average  every  family  on  the  relief  rolls  is  vis- 
ited at  intervals  of  from  four  to  five  weeks  as  a matter 
of  routine  procedure. 
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for  two  centuries  will  lead  to  reconsideration  by 
the  legislature  and  evential  modification.  No  evi- 
dence adduced  thus  far  has  shown  any  appreciable 
amount  of  what  is  popularly  termed  “chiseling” 
on  the  part  of  persons  currently  receiving  relief.* 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  careful  and 
thorough  investigation  of  resources,  both  at  the 
time  of  application  and  periodically  thereafter,  is 
a much  more  effective  guard  against  imposition, 
as  well  as  a much  more  appropriate  way  of  deal- 
ing with  unemployed  Americans,  than  any  en- 
forced oath.  It  is  significant  that  the  one-time 
authority  of  Pennsylvania  justices  of  the  peace 
to  “swear  paupers”  on  to  township  poor  relief 
rolls  was  expressly  repealed  by  the  General  Poor 
Relief  Act  of  1925. 

Restitution  and  Prosecution  Proceedings 

In  the  light  of  the  viewpoint  expressed  above, 
it  must  be  emphasized  that  in  all  known  cases  of 
relief  being  fraudulently  or  illegally  obtained 
prompt  measures  have  been  taken  to  bring  about 
restitution  either  voluntarily  or,  if  warranted  by 
all  the  facts,  through  prosecution. 

The  number  of  such  cases  has  been  small,  the 
total  reported  in  the  past  year  being  only  4,545, 
or  less  than  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  num- 
ber of  different  cases  on  relief  rolls  since  these 


* On  the  contrary,  a number  of  studies  and  investigations 
in  1935,  undertaken  by  outside  agencies  as  well  as  by  the 
Relief  Administration,  showed  unemployment  relief  rolls 
to  be  remarkably  free  of  ineligibles.  Examples : 

( 1 ) The  Stark  Report  in  March,  1935,  made  by  a 
group  of  field  research  workers  from  the 
New  York  TERA  who  were  invited  to  con- 
duct an  independent  survey  of  Pennsylvania 
unemployment  relief.  The  group  found  that 
only  2.3  per  cent  of  1,327  cases  selected  at 
random  for  study  were  ineligible. 

(2)  Report  of  the  Philadelphia  Bureau  of  Munici- 
pal Research  in  July,  1935,  following  a study 
of  cases  on  the  rolls  of  the  Philadelphia 
County  Relief  Administration.  This  report 
showed  that  only  3.8  per  cent  of  a representa- 
tive sample  of  the  city’s  unemployment  relief 
case  load  lacked  eligibility. 

(3)  A study  in  June,  1935,  of  alleged  cases  of 
“chiseling”  concerning  which  complaints  had 
been  received  by  the  State  Relief  Adminis- 
tration. A thorough  investigation  of  each 
case  revealed  that  30  per  cent  of  the  cases 
were  not  receiving  relief,  that  89.6  per  cent 
of  the  complaints  were  not  justified,  that  0.6 
per  cent  were  partially  justified  and  that  9.8 
per  cent  were  justified.  It  should  be  noted 
that  this  9.8  per  cent  is  the  proportion  of 
what  might  be  called  “chiselers”  in  a group 
of  relief  cases  all  of  which  were  the  subject 
of  written  complaint. 


proceedings  were  initiated.  A total  of  approxi- 
mately $100,000  has  been  returned  to  the  State 
under  various  restitution  arrangements  during 
1935.  There  have  been  numerous  instances  of  re- 
lief recipients  making  voluntary  restitution  of 
grants  where  jobs  had  been  obtained  or,  to  name 
but  one  other  example,  where  delayed  Old  Age 
Assistance  checks  had  been  received  subsequent 
to  the  last  contact  between  the  relief  investigator 
and  the  family. 

Local  Roview  Boards 

Since  an  assumed  condition  of  unemployment 
relief  is  a willingness  on  the  part  of  the  employ- 
able members  of  relief  households  to  accept  work 
if  it  is  obtainable,  several  moves  were  made  dur- 
ing the  year  with  a view  to  establisb.ing  a sound 
basis  for  dealing  with  cases  of  alleged  refusal  of 
employment. 

The  most  important  of  these  was  the  appoint- 
ment, early  in  1935,  of  local  county  review  boards, 
the  membership  of  each  board  consisting  of  one 
business  man,  one  labor  leader  and  one  repre- 
sentative of  the  community  at  large.  This  volun- 
teer group  was  authorized  to  pass  upon  the  justi- 
fication for  job  refusals  brought  to  its  attention 
or  to  the  attention  of  the  local  relief  administra- 
tion. The  policy  of  utilizing  local  citizens’  com- 
mittees as  insurance  against  arbitrary  and  possi- 
bly unfair  treatment  of  relief  recipients  had  its  in- 
ception under  the  initial  Work  Division  program 
of  1934  in  the  settling  of  disputes  over  wages  and 
conditions  of  work.  The  plan  has  been  markedly 
successful  in  recent  months  and  has  been  extended 
to  cover  refusals  of  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion, as  well  as  of  private,  employment. 

2.  Determining  Needs 

The  Budgetary  Deficiency 

As  pointed  out  earlier  in  this  chapter,  the 
budgetary  deficiency  basis  for  determining  direct 
relief  needs  was  authorized  at  the  end  of  1934. 
In  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board, 
issued  at  that  time,  it  was  stated  that 

“as  soon  as  practicable  after  January  1,  1935, 
direct  relief  grants  in  kind  on  the  ‘budgetary  de- 
ficiency’ basis  are  to  be  instituted  in  all  sections 
of  the  State  which  are  not  on  a cash  relief  basis. 

[The  system  was  already  operative  for  cash  and 
work  relief.]  It  is  proposed  that  orders  for  relief 
in  kind  will  be  issued  regularly  in  a total  amount 
equal  to  the  ‘budgetary  deficiency’  of  the  individ- 
ual or  family  receiving  unemployment  relief.  This 
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step  will  mark  a vast  improvement  over  the 
present  relief-in-kind  system,  under  which  orders 
for  certain  types  of  relief  are  issued  separately 
without  any  relationship  to  orders  for  other  types. 

It  will  also  tend  to  make  relief  grants  more 
nearly  adequate  to  the  basic  needs  of  the  p>ersons 
dependent  upon  relief.” 

By  January  15  the  necessary  forms  and  in- 
structions relating  to  the  new  procedure  had  been 
distributed  and  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  im- 
partial systems  of  computing  heterogeneous  relief 
needs  yet  devised  became  standard  practice  in  all 
sixty-seven  counties  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  method  of  computing  the  budgetary  de- 
ficiency is  to  deduct  from  the  sum  representing 
the  total  needs  of  a household  whatever  income 
or  other  financial  advantages  (such  as  rent-free 
living  quarters)  it  may  have.  Items  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  calculation  of  needs  may  in- 
clude any  or  all  of  the  following : food,  milk, 

clothing  and  shoes,  heating  fuel,  cooking  fuel, 
shelter  and  light.  Standard  State-wide  schedules, 
scaled  according  to  the  number  of  adults  in  the 
household  and  the  number  and  ages  of  children, 
are  used  in  determining  maximum  amounts  for 
each  item  and  for  all  items  combined. 

Within  these  maximum  limits  the  family,  in 
consultation  with  the  relief  investigator,  may  work 
out  its  own  budget  and — after  a “deficiency”  of 
income  or  other  resources  has  been  established — 
choose  the  items  desired  in  the  relief  grant.  Only 
medical  relief,  which  cannot  be  budgeted,  is  ar- 
ranged for  as  required,  the  doctor  of  the  family’s 
choice  being  paid  directly  by  the  Relief  Adminis- 
tration in  accordance  with  standardized  rates  ap- 
proved by  State  and  local  medical  advisory  com- 
mittees. 

As  noted  elsewhere,  allotments  of  Federal  Sur- 
plus Commodities  do  not  enter  into  the  calculation 
of  the  budget  and  are  distributed  in  addition  to 
regular  grants.  The  same  “exemption”  applies 
to  the  yields  of  family  thrift  gardens. 

The  chief  criticisms  wdiich  may  be  advanced 
against  budgetary  deficiency  relief  have  nothing 
to  do  with  its  theoretical  operation.  Rather  they 
touch  on  such  problems  as  the  adequacy  of  the 
amounts  and  items  of  relief  actually  granted  (dis- 
cussed below)  and  the  fact  that  the  Relief  Admin- 
istration has  not  been  able  to  relate  budget 
schedules  to  shifting  price  levels  nor  to  set  budget 
maximums  more  than  barely  high  enough  to  meet 
minimum  needs. 


3.  Extending  Relief  as  Nearly  Adequate  as 
Available  Funds  WiU  Permit 

Direct  and  Work  Relief 

Although  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
direction  of  supplying  the  basic  requirements  of 
families  destitute  because  of  unemployment,  it  has 
never  been  possible  to  grant  truly  adequate  relief 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Of  the  two  principal  categories  of  relief  pro- 
vided in  1935,  work  relief,  which  was  suspended 
in  August,  came  closer  to  adequacy  than  direct 
relief,  since — as  a work  incentive  and  because  of 
the  greater  needs  of  wage  earners  engaged  in 
physical  labor — 100  per  cent  of  the  budgetary  de- 
ficiency was  provided  under  work  relief  as  com- 
pared with  approximately  80  per  cent  under  direct 
relief.  Limited  funds  have  made  it  impossible  to 
allow  full  budgetary  deficiency  relief  to  families 
wholly  dependent  on  direct  aid. 

A further  factor  operating  in  favor  of  the  work 
relief  recipient  was  the  unit  system  of  work  as- 
signments, which  came  into  use  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  revised  Work  Division  program  in 
October,  1934  (see  page  17).  A worker  was 
assigned  each  month  the  number  of  full  work- 
units  (eighteen  hours  each)  necessary,  at  his 
hourly  rate  of  pay,  to  meet  the  budgetary  de- 
ficiency of  his  household.  Since  partial  units 
were  not  assigned,  most  work  relief  wage  earners 
accumulated  credits  in  excess  of  their  budgetary 
deficiencies  and  received  payment  for  these  as  “ex- 
cess earnings”  at  the  end  of  each  month  of  work. 

As  a result  of  these  differences  in  the  admin- 
istration of  direct  and  of  work  relief,  average 
weekly  grants  per  household  for  the  latter  during 
the  first  eight  months  of  1935  ranged  from  $11.73 
to  $18.20,  the  median  average  being  about  $13.10, 
in  contrast  to  average  weekly  direct  relief  grants 
of  from  $7.35  to  $8.40,  with  a median  of  $7.56, 
over  the  same  period.  Since  the  great  bulk  of  the 
families  on  Pennsylvania’s  unemployment  relief 
rolls  received  direct  relief  during  1935  and  since 
this  was  the  only  form  of  relief  granted  bv  the 
State  Relief  Administration  after  August  31,  the 
adequacy  of  direct  relief  must  be  given  primary 
consideration  in  any  discussion  of  recent  relief 
standards. 

Appraisal 

Factors  involved  in  appraising  the  adequacy  of 
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any  relief  grant  are : ( 1 ) the  total  amount  allowed 
in  cash  or  in  the  purchase  value  of  commodity 
orders,  (2)  the  basic  items  furnished  or  used  as 
a basis  for  calculating  the  grant  and  (3)  the  nu- 
merous small,  but  nevertheless  important,  items 
which  are  not  furnished. 

Considering  first  the  total  amount  allowed,  it 
will  be  seen  in  Chart  1 and  Table  1 that  average 
weekly  direct  relief  grants  per  person  and  per 
case  in  Pennsylvania  rose  from  a comparative  pit- 
tance in  the  Fall  of  1932  to  an  all-time  peak  in 
February,  1935.  Since  that  time  the  grants  have 
leveled  ofif  at  roughly  $7.00  to  $8.00  per  case  per 
week  and  $2.00  per  person  per  week. 

Uncertain  and  limited  finances  have  made  it 
impossible  to  raise  this  level.  While  it  may  be 
called  “reasonably  adequate”  in  view  of  existing 
conditions,  it  still  falls  short  of  meeting  the  mini- 
mum requirements  of  decent  and  healthful  family 
life.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  upwards  of  600,000 
children  were  on  Pennsylvania  unemployment  re- 


lief rolls  in  September,  1935,  the  seriousness  of 
this  situation  is  obvious. 

Chart  2 traces  the  expansion  of  the  direct  re- 
lief provided  by  the  Relief  Administration.  While 
relief  now  takes  into  consideration  such  minima 
as  food,  clothing,  fuel,  shelter  and  medical  care, 
it  does  not  include  hospitalization  nor  such  “taken- 
for-granted”  domestic  necessities  as  toilet  articles, 
household  supplies,  cleaning  materials,  replace- 
ments of  dishes  and  furnishings ; stoves,  stove 
parts,  carfare,  and  postage,  to  name  but  a few ; 
nor  small  comforts  such  as  newspapers  and 
tobacco,  which  may  mean  much  to  morale.  Fur- 
thermore, clothing  allowances  have  necessarily 
failed  to  provide  for  adequate  replacements,  im- 
portant in  maintaining  self-respect  and  keeping 
up  appearances  as  a help  in  finding  jobs. 

Whether  or  not  the  financing  of  unemployment 
relief  continues  in  1936,  as  in  six  previous  years, 
on  an  emergency  basis,  increasing  the  adequacy 
of  direct  relief  must  remain  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant objectives  of  the  immediate  future. 


TABLE  1 


AVERAGE  WEEBCLY  DIRECT  RELIEF  GRANT  PER  CASE  AND  PER  PERSON, 
BY  MONTHS  SEPTEMBER,  1932— DECEMBER,  1935 


Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

weekly 

weekly 

weekly 

weekly 

MONTH 

grant  per 

grant  per 

MONTH 

grant  per 

grant  per 

case 

person 

case 

person 

1932 


September  

$1.69 

$0.37 

October  

0.62 

November  

3.28 

0.71 

December  

3.64 

0.79 

1933 

January  

3.61 

0.78 

February  

3.84 

0.84 

March  

3.79 

0.82 

April  

3.37 

0.75 

May  

0.83 

June  

3.57 

0.82 

Uy  

3.26 

0.76 

August  

3.78 

0.88 

September  

3.85 

0.89 

October  

3.91 

0.92 

November  

4.50 

1.08 

December  

4.60 

1.10 

1934 

January  

4.63 

1.13 

February  

5.18 

1.28 

March  

5.66 

1.40 

April  

5.70 

1.44 

May  

5.68 

1.46 

June  

5.74 

1.49 

July  

5.73 

1.48 

August  

5.58 

1.42 

September  

5.62 

1.42 

October  

5.79 

1.47 

November  

6.45 

1.67 

December  

6.89 

1.81 

1935 

January  

7.38 

1.97 

February  

8.40 

2.28 

March  

8.06 

2.16 

April  

7.80 

2.09 

May 

7.35 

1.97 

June  

7.44 

2.00 

July  

7.59 

2.05 

August  

7.53 

2.00 

September  

7.50 

1.99 

October  

7.51 

2.01 

November  

7.18 

1.98 

December  

7.39 

2.13 
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4.  Facilitating  Reduction  of  the  Relief  Load  in 
Every  Practicable  and  Humane  Way 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  responsibility  of 
granting  assistance  only  to  those  entitled  to  re- 
ceive it,  sound  relief  administration  involves  the 
much  greater  obligation  of  encouraging  and  fur- 
thering the  reduction  of  the  relief  rolls  as  rapidly 
as  private  and  public  employment  will  allow. 

Stated  diflerently,  the  ultimate  aim  of  a public 
unemployment  relief  organization  must  be.  to 
liquidate  its  own  functions.  With  millions  un- 
employed and  with  serious  national  economic 
problems  still  unsolved,  the  complete  achievement 
of  this  aim  obviously  belongs  in  an  unpredictable 
future.  Nevertheless,  the  objective  remains,  and 
several  developments  of  the  past  year  having  a 
bearing  on  it  deserve  recording. 

Automatic  Reinstatement 

Pennsylvania’s  relief  population,  which  at  its 
peak  included  every  fifth  person  in  the  Common- 
wealth, has  never  been  static.  Each  month  thou- 
sands of  persons  leave  the  relief  rolls  because  of 
increased  earnings,  reemployment  and  miscella- 
neous reasons,  while  other  thousands  who  have 
lost  jobs  and  finally  exhausted  their  resources  are 
added  to  the  rolls.  Before  March,  1935,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  con- 
fronting the  Relief  Administration  was  that  of 
the  direct  relief  recipient  who,  while  desiring  a 
job,  hesitated  to  accept  private  employment  for 
fear  that  its  possible  short  duration  might  force 
his  family  to  face  insecurity  and  privation  pend- 
ing reinvestigation  and  reinstatement  on  relief. 

To  reduce  this  problem  to  a minimum,  the  Re- 
lief Administration,  early  in  March,  put  into  op- 
eration a system  of  automatic  reinstatement  where- 
by a relief  recipient  who  accepts  private  employ- 
ment may  obtain  a certificate  insuring  his  prompt 
return  to  relief  when  and  if  the  job  ends. 

Briefly,  automatic  reinstatement  permits  the 
immediate  granting  of  a relief  order  pending  re- 
investigation of  the  case.  The  certificate,  issued 
by  the  relief  investigator  at  the  request  of  the 
recipient  who  has  been  offered  a job,  is  filled  in 
by  the  employer  who  certifies  as  to  the  duration 
of  the  work  and  the  wages  paid. 

It  is  significant  that  of  the  more  than  twenty 
thousand  automatic  reinstatement  certificates  is- 
sued in  1935,  only  about  one  fourth  have  been 
returned.  Numerous  communications  give  fur- 


ther evidence  of  the  success  of  the  plan,  which 
has  won  wide-spread  approval  from  employers, 
relief  recipients  and  local  relief  administrations. 

Employment  Office  Registration  of  Relief  Recipients 

Pennsylvania’s  system  of  State  and  federal  em- 
ployment services  is  an  important  mechanism  in 
the  transfer  of  unemployed  workers  from  relief 
rolls  to  pay  rolls,  both  private  and  governmental. 
Although  all  employable  heads  of  relief  house- 
holds were  encouraged  to  register  at  employment 
ofifices  from  the  date  of  their  establishment,  it  was 
not  until  June,  1935,  that  registration  and  classi- 
fication for  employment  became  a condition  of 
unemployment  relief  eligibility. 

The  importance  of  this  step  is  obvious  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  assignment  of  employable  relief 
recipients  under  the  current  Works  Program, 
upon  which  has  been  predicated  the  abandonment 
of  federal  direct  relief,  is  entirely  a function  of 
the  public  employment  offices. 

Cooperation  with  Works  Program 

In  keeping  with  the  1935  federal  objective  of 
reducing  direct  relief  for  employable  persons  and 
their  families  to  a minimum,  the  State  Emergency 
Relief  Administration  has  extended  all  possible 
cooperation  to  the  Pennsylvania  Works  Progress 
Administration. 

The  first  measure  involved  placing  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  the 
labor  management  staff  and  assignment  office  re- 
classification records  of  the  Relief  Administra- 
tion’s Work  Division.  These  assignment  office 
records  provided  the  basic  information  concern- 
ing the  occupational  skills  of  relief  employables 
which  was  used  in  planning  federal  Works  Pro- 
gram projects  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  establish- 
ing a WPA  quota. 

Other  cooperative  measures  have  included  the 
sharing  of  thousands  of  square  feet  of  office  space 
paid  for  out  of  Relief  Administration  funds,  loans 
of  Work  Division  employes  and  the  rewriting  of 
all  going  work  relief  projects  on  WPA  applica- 
tion forms.  Of  far  greater  importance,  particu- 
larly in  the  early  fall  months,  was  the  continued 
granting  of  relief  to  project  workers  whose  pay 
checks  had  been  delayed. 

The  keynote  of  Relief  Administration  policy 
with  respect  to  relief  cases  assigned  to  the  Works 
Program  is  sounded  in  the  following  excerpt 
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from  a memorandum  sent  to  local  executives  by 
the  State  Administrator  on  October  9: 

“It  is  the  purpose  of  the  SERA  to  assist  and 
promote  the  rapid  transfer  of  eligible  persons  to 
the  Works  Program.  It  is  also  the  responsibility 
of  the  SERA  to  see  that  this  transfer  is  accom- 
plished with  fairness  and  without  distress  to  in- 
dividuals of  families  now  on  relief. 

“It  is  expected  that  the  exercise  of  judgment 
and  common  sense  will  temper  the  necessary 
rules,  regulations  and  procedure  surrounding  a 
major  operation  such  as  the  transfer  of  several 
hundred  thousand  persons  from  direct  to  work 
relief. 

“It  is  essential  that  each  Executive  Director 
and  every  employe  of  the  Relief  Administration 
be  alert  to  the  importance  of  our  present  task  and 
to  the  necessity  of  harmonizing  local  action  with 
the  general  policies  under  which  we  are  operat- 
ing. 

The  Problem  of  Unemployables 

In  theory,  the  eligibility  rules  governing  State 
and  federal  emergency  relief  have  always  ex- 
cluded households  whose  needs  were  not  primar- 
ily the  result  of  unemployment.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, few  states  have  been  able  to  enforce  such 
exclusion  and  Pennsylvania  has  been  no  excep- 
tion. 

A first  and  fundamental  difficulty  is  that  of 
definition.  The  premise  that  a household’s  needs 
do  not  arise  from  unemployment  if  it  contains  no 
employable  member  merely  begs  the  question. 
Many  competent  industrial  workers  are  barred 
from  any  hope  of  further  employment  in  their 
accustomed  trades  due  to  fierce  competition  and 
discrimination  against  persons  of  middle  age  and 
beyond.  Others  are  handicapped  by  lack  of  ex- 
perience and  vocational  training.  It  is  conceiv- 
able that  adequate  and  diversified  work  oppor- 
tunities, whether  public  or  private,  might  permit 
thousands  of  so-called  unemployables  to  perform 
useful  functions  in  society.  From  a social  stand- 
point, the  dangers  of  all  hard-and-fast  designations 
which  exclude  certain  groups  either  from  direct 
unemployment  relief  or  from  public  work  relief 
are  obvious.  To  label  a man  unemployable  and, 
hence,  to  deny  him  unemployment  assistance  is 
to  make  him  in  his  own  eyes  and  in  those  of  his 
family  and  neighbors  a person  who  is  “out  of  the 
race’’  and  whom  society  no  longer  expects  to 
earn  his  own  way. 

A second  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that 
Pennsylvania’s  poor  relief  system  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  State  has  proved  incapable,  both  ad- 
ministratively and  financially,  of  caring  even  for 


the  comparatively  small  proportion  of  dependent 
families  who  might  with  reasonable  accuracy  be 
considered  unemployable,  while  the  lack  of  suffici- 
ently large  appropriations  to  the  State’s  Old  Age, 
Mothers’  Assistance  and  Blind  Pension  funds  has 
left  many  persons  eligible  for  these  forms  of  as- 
sistance completely  unprovided  for. 

In  this  situation,  the  State  Relief  Administra- 
tion has  been  compelled  to  temper  regulations 
with  realism  and  to  make  some  allowance  for  local 
conditions  which  might  have  led  to  incalculable 
suffering  if  all  technically  ineligible  families  had 
been  summarily  dropped  from  relief  rolls.  No 
effort  has  been  spared,  however,  to  effect  the 
orderly  transfer  to  local  poor  officials  of  families 
which,  it  was  felt,  were  the  legitimate  responsi' 
bility  of  poor  relief  under  existing  laws.  By  the 
end  of  1935,  after  repeated  endeavors  on  the  part 
of  local  emergency  relief  administrations  to  reach 
a fair  solution  of  the  problem,  the  estimated  total 
number  of  “unemployable  cases’’  still  being  sup- 
ported from  unemployment  relief  funds  was  less 
than  22,000,  with  nearly  all  of  these  concentrated 
in  three  or  four  counties  where  local  conditions 
had  unavoidably  delayed  further  action. 

A further  discussion,  revealing  the  distribution, 
composition  and  characteristics  of  the  unemploy- 
able case  load,  will  be  found  on  page  42. 

5.  Maintaining  and  Developing  a Competent 
Administrative  Staff,  Selected 
on  a Merit  Basis 

The  effectiveness,  as  well  as  the  efficiency,  of 
relief  administration  depends  largely  on  the  main- 
tenance of  an  administrative  staff  adequate  in  both 
competency  and  numbers. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  discussion  of  personnel 
standards  prior  to  1935,  the  State  Relief  Admin- 
istration laid  the  foundations  for  sound  policies 
during  the  latter  half  of  1933  and  carried  forward 
an  intensive  development  of  these  policies  during 
1934.  Accordingly,  accomplishments  in  1935 
have  had  to  do  principally  with  the  protection  and 
further  standardization  of  the  already  established 
merit  system ; the  extension  of  training  on  the 
job;  and  the  enlargement  and  contraction  of  the 
staff  to  meet  the  requirements  of  current  respon- 
sibilities. 

Competency  and  Compensation 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  ten- 
dency during  the  first  years  of  the  depression  to 
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place  the  administration  of  unemployment  relief 
in  the  hands  of  volunteers.  As  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  volunteer  system,  even  as  an 
emergency  expedient,  was  impracticable,  paid 
workers  were  recruited.  Frequently,  however, 
they  were  themselves  drawn  from  the  ranks  of 
relief  recipients,  with  needs  and  numbers  of  de- 
pendents sometimes  playing  a larger  part  in  the 
selection  than  qualifications  for  a complicated  and 
exacting  task.  A natural  corollary  to  this  situation 
was  the  widespread  underpayment  of  personnel. 
It  was  some  months  after  the  establishment  of  the 
State  Emergency  Relief  Board  before  any  gen- 
eral public  recognition  was  accorded  the  principle 
that  the  ablest  and  most  competent  persons  avail- 
able were  needed  and  that  they  should,  like  other 
public  employes,  be  given  fair  compensation. 

While  the  Relief  Administration  does  not  op- 
erate under  any  civil  service  law,  the  fixed  policy, 
supported  by  the  State  Board,  of  hiring,  retain- 
ing and  promoting  staff  members  entirely  on  the 
basis  of  ability  has  resulted  in  most  of  the  benefits 
of  civil  service  and  at  the  same  time  has  made 
possible  a flexibility  in  personnel  management 
which  was  necessary  in  the  face  of  rapidly  chang- 
ing conditions. 

An  important  gain  during  1935  was  the  adop- 
tion of  a classification  and  salary  rating  of  all  em- 
ployes in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
an  impartial  and  authoritative  study  conducted  in 
1934  at  the  request  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief 
Board.  This  classification  was  completed  by 
April  1. 

Other  developments  of  the  year  include  the 
standardization  of  tests  to  be  used  in  the  evalu- 
ation of  clerical  and  investigating  staffs  and  the 
conducting  of  personnel  audits — roughly  compar- 
able to  inventories — to  provide  up-to-date  analyses 
of  the  duties  and  requirements  of  every  type  of 
position. 

Size 

The  size  of  a relief  administration  staff  can 
never  be  fixed  so  long  as  programs  and  relief  rolls 
are  in  a state  of  flux.  It  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated, however,  that  considerations  of  efficiency 
and  economy  alone  require  a staff  large  enough 
to  insure  skilled  and  thorough  investigation  of 
needs  and  the  careful  determination  of  grants,  as 
well  as  adequate  accounting  for  and  control  of 
public  funds. 


In  May,  1935,  the  need  for  further  reducing 
the  number  of  cases  per  relief  worker  led  the 
Relief  Administration  to  conduct  State-wide 
examinations  for  the  position  of  junior  investi- 
gator. Some  8,000  applicants  participated  in  the 
examination  and  from  this  group  sufficient  num- 
bers of  eligible  candidates  were  employed  to  re- 
duce the  average  case  load  per  investigator  to  ap- 
proximately one  hundred  cases.  In  addition, 
qualified  junior  supervisors  were  engaged  until 
an  average  of  ten  investigators  per  supervisor  was 
attained.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  averages, 
while  representing  an  important  step  toward 
greater  efficiency,  are  still  considerably  higher 
than  similar  averages  in  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  other  comparable  states. 

Training  on  the  Job 

The  principle  of  “in-service  training”  is  a fa- 
miliar one  in  public  service,  and  the  Relief  Ad- 
ministration has  been  particularly  aware  of  the 
need  to  use  this  method  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  unprecedented  volume  of  destitution  has 
made  it  impossible  to  recruit  adequate  local  relief 
staffs  without  employing  many  persons  who  have 
had  no  previous  training  for  the  work  to  which 
they  have  been  assigned. 

Part  of  this  need  is  met  through  the  activities 
of  local  supervisors,  but  their  time  is  limited  by 
the  pressure  of  other  duties  and  they  are  neces- 
sarily preoccupied  with  the  more  local  aspects  of 
relief  work. 

To  strengthen  and  supplement  their  efforts,  the 
training  department,  organized  as  part  of  the  State 
Administration  in  July,  1934,  has  supplied  in- 
structors to  conduct  short  training  courses  in  local 
administrative  units  throughout  the  State.  Most 
of  the  sessions  have  been  for  a six  weeks  period, 
the  local  staffs  being  divided  into  groups  of  about 
fifteen  workers,  each  meeting  for  a two-  to  three- 
hour  session  once  a week. 

During  the  first  eleven  months  of  1935  nearly 
150  such  groups  received  instruction,  the  enroll- 
ment including  1,813  investigators,  171  interview- 
ers and  302  supervisors. 

Allegheny  and  Philadelphia  Counties  w'ere  not 
covered  by  these  training  courses,  but  in  Alle- 
gheny County  a training  supervisor  was  employed 
in  March,  1935,  and  in  Philadelphia  County  a 
similar  position  was  created  in  October.  Instruc- 
tion in  Allegheny  County  has  been  limited  to  the 
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junior  supervisors,  all  of  whom  participated  in 
weekly  group  meetings  for  a period  of  twenty- 
eight  weeks.  The  program  in  Philadelphia  is 
directed  to  the  newly  employed  investigators,  and 
includes  weekly  discussion  groups  dealing  with 
such  subjects  as  methods  of  determining  the  eligi- 
bility of  applicants  for  relief,  methods  of  inter- 
viewing, the  significance  of  case  records,  and 
methods  of  supervision. 

A fundamental  objective  of  training  is  to  enable 
the  relief  worker  to  deal  with  each  individual  who 
comes  to  him  as  a person  whose  situation,  though 
apparently  similar  to  that  of  many  others,  is  in 
some  respects  unique,  and  to  leave  that  individual 
feeling  that  he  has  been  understood,  even  if  his 
application  for  assistance  may  have  been  rejected. 

An  understanding  of  human  behavior  is  an 
important  part  of  the  equipment  of  those  who 
must  constantly  deal  with  individuals  in  distress. 
Training  discussions,  therefore,  have  included  at- 
tempts to  analyze  the  reasons  for  the  many  types 
of  behavior  encountered  in  relief  administration 
and  the  sometimes  helpful  and  sometimes  dis- 
astrous effect  of  the  relief  worker’s  reaction  to 
that  behavior. 

As  a supplement  to  this  general  staff  instruc- 
tion, a small  training  district  w'as  established  in 
July,  1935,  near  Harrisburg,  where  workers 
selected  from  different  parts  of  the  State  have  re- 
ceived eight  weeks  of  carefully  supervised  field 
training  to  prepare  them  for  junior  supervisory 
positions. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  instruction  given 
wholly  within  the  Relief  Administration  has  in- 
evitable limitations,  workers  have  been  permitted 
to  attend  institutes  of  the  Pennsylvania  Confer- 
ence on  Social  Welfare,  and  leave  of  absence  has 
been  given  to  some  individuals  to  attend  courses 
offered  by  universities  and  schools  of  social  work. 

In  line  with  this  policy  and  with  the  approval 
and  financial  cooperation  of  the  FERA,  a group 
of  promising  \vorkers  was  selected  in  the  Fall  of 
1934  to  undertake  full-time  study  during  that 
academic  year.  In  June  they  were  placed  in  posi- 
tions suited  to  the  capacity  they  had  demonstrated 
in  training  and  a needed  strengthening  of  local 
relief  staffs  was  made  possible. 

In  September,  1935,  a smaller  number  of  per- 
sons was  selected  for  short-term  scholarships  on 
the  same  basis. 

The  staffs  of  local  relief  offices  have  for  the  most 


part  responded  eagerly  to  the  training  opportun- 
ities offered,  and  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
value  of  a continuing  organized  program  of  train- 
ing, which  will  add  to  the  efficiency  of  workers  on 
the  job,  and  assist  those  who  have  capacity  for 
leadership  to  equip  themselves  for  greater  service 
within  the  organization. 

6.  Establishing  Procedures  Which,  While 
Avoiding  Needless  Red  Tape,  Will 
Insure  Businesslike  Administration 

Responsibility 

During  1935  State  Emergency  Relief  Adminis- 
tration expenditures  from  State  and  federal  funds 
exceeded  $200,000,000.  Since  the  establishment 
of  the  Administration  in  1932  expenditures  have 
totaled  more  than  $430,000,000.  No  item  of  gov- 
ernmental outlay  in  Pennsylvania  has  been  so 
large  and  no  governmental  arm  has  had  so  great 
a responsibility  to  the  people  of  the  State  for 
businesslike  and  efficient  performance. 

Through  its  financial  division  the  Relief  Ad- 
ministration maintains  careful  control  over  the 
allocation  and  commitment  of  funds.  While  there 
have  been  no  major  changes  in  this  phase  of  the 
relief  program  during  the  past  year  as  contrasted 
with  1934,  continued  progress  has  been  made  in 
perfecting  the  regulations  and  practices  which  in- 
sure sound  administration. 

To  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  size  of  the 
accounting  job  involved  in  administering  unem- 
ployment relief  as  conducted  in  1935,  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  number  of  relief  authorizations, 
commodity  orders  and  cash  and  work  relief  checks 
handled  during  the  year  averaged  approximately 
5,000,000  each  month.  All  of  these  items  had  to 
be  examined,  checked  and  recorded,  as  well  as 
written. 

Although  no  system  of  large-scale  relief  giving 
can  avoid  a tremendous  amount  of  clerical  and  ac- 
counting labor,  undoubted  administrative  savings 
could  be  effected  in  Pennsylvania  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  single  cash  grants  for  the  multiple  commod- 
ity order  system  which  continues  in  all  but  two 
(Philadelphia  and  Allegheny)  of  the  sixty-seven 
counties. 

Metbods  and  Systems 

During  the  first  two  years  of  the  State-wide  re- 
lief program  the  research  and  statistics  division 
undertook  the  chief  responsibility  for  coordinating 
procedures  among  key  departments,  but  a need 
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was  felt  for  a unification  of  efforts  in  this  direction 
which  would  take  in  every  phase  of  administrative 
work. 

Accordingly,  late  in  1934  a “methods  and  sys- 
tems’’ unit  was  established  on  an  experimental 
basis  as  part  of  the  State  Administration  staff.  Its 
marked  success  in  preventing  overlapping  and 
conflict  and  in  simplifying  the  tasks  of  local  relief 
administrations  led  to  its  expansion  as  an  impor- 
tant activity  in  1935. 

A basic  aim  of  the  new  unit  has  been  the  fusing 
of  the  best  practices  of  each  division  into  standard 
practices  for  the  entire  organization.  To  this 
end,  all  methods  and  procedures  originating  within 
administrative  departments  are  submitted  before 
adoption  to  the  scrutiny  of  all  other  departments. 
An  additional  function,  transferred  from  the  re- 
search and  statistics  staff,  has  been  the  writing  of 
instructions  covering  the  detailed  operation  of  spe- 
cial and  general  relief  programs.  Pennsylvania 
has  been  among  the  first  and  the  few  states  to 
develop  and  keep  up  to  date  complete  manuals  de- 
scribing the  methods  to  be  followed  in  carrying 
out  all  regulations  and  procedures — a policy  which 
has  done  much  to  insure  uniform  and  effective 
administration. 

7.  Maintaining  a Frank,  Two-Way  Relation- 
ship With  the  Public,  Both  Tax- 
paying  and  Unemployed 

Ultimately  public  relief  administration  must  suc- 
ceed or  fail  in  direct  proportion  to  the  extent  to 
which  its  activities  enlist  the  support  and  under- 
standing, not  of  a relatively  small  group  of  inter- 
ested contributors,  as  is  the  case  with  private  wel- 
fare agencies,  but  of  the  public  at  large.  In  the 
final  analysis,  whether  the  administration  involve 
direct  relief,  security  pensions  or  work  programs, 
it  must  represent  the  desire  of  the  great  body  of 
citizens  to  make  an  effective  social  instrumentality 
of  government. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  those  activities  and  devel- 
opments of  1935  which  have,  in  the  broadest  and 
best  sense,  tended  to  foster  a two-way  relationship 
between  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion and  the  public  become  among  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  year.  Foremost  among  them  may 
be  cited:  full  cooperation  with  the  press  in  re- 
leasing reliable  weekly  information  on  relief  de- 
velopments and  statistics ; an  increase  in  the  size 
and  representativeness  of  many  of  the  local  emerg- 


ency relief  boards ; and  the  establishment  of  a 
special  department  in  the  State  Administration 
to  take  up  the  problems  presented  by  Pennsyl- 
vania’s numerous  organizations  of  the  unemployed. 

Local  Emergency  Relief  Boards 

During  1935  existing  local  emergency  relief 
boards  were  enlarged  to  include  a greater  number 
of  representative  citizens.  Newspaper  editors  were 
consulted,  and  from  among  their  recommendations 
new  members  were  selected.  All  boards  repre- 
sented bi-partisan  interests  as  well  as  a wide 
variety  of  viewpoints  in  business,  professional, 
religious,  labor  and  other  matters. 

These  volunteer  boards  have  given  generously 
of  their  time  to  interpret  to  the  communities  the 
relief  program  and  policies  and,  conversely,  to  in- 
terpret the  needs  and  problems  of  their  particular 
counties  or  areas  to  the  local  and  State  Relief  Ad- 
ministration staffs.  Among  the  most  valuable 
functions  performed  by  the  boards  were  the  con- 
tacting of  local  industries  in  regard  to  employ- 
ment opportunities  and  the  encouragement  of  all 
community  resources  which  could,  in  any  way, 
benefit  relief  recipients. 

Unemployed  and  Labor  Groups 

There  have  been  few  more  pressing  problems 
confronting  State  and  local  relief  officials  than 
those  arising  through  the  activities  of  unemployed 
and  labor  groups,  which  have  interested  them- 
selves in  redressing  the  individual  grievances  of 
their  members  and  in  securing  more  adequate  re- 
lief for  the  unemployed.  These  activities  have 
taken  the  form  of  letters  of  inquiry  and  complaint 
to  federal.  State  and  local  administrative  offices ; 
the  sending  of  committees  to  district,  county  and 
State  executives ; demonstrations  and  the  picket- 
ing of  offices  where  it  was  felt  the  needs  of  the 
membership  were  not  adequately  met.  During 
legislative  sessions  unemployed  leaders  testified 
before  committees,  and  have,  in  general,  been 
very  active  in  keeping  the  needs  of  the  unem- 
ployed before  appropriating  and  relief  authorities. 

Prior  to  February,  1935,  correspondence  ad- 
dressed to  the  State  Relief  Administrator  from 
unemployed  and  labor  organizations  was  distrib- 
uted to  various  members  of  the  administrative 
staff,  and  area  and  county  executives  were  given 
little  assistance  in  the  matter  of  their  relationship 
with  these  organizations.  During  February  the 
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pressure  from  the  groups  was  particularly  heavy, 
because  a session  of  the  legislature  dealing  to  a 
considerable  extent  with  relief  and  the  revenues 
to  meet  heavy  relief  expenditures  was  in  progress. 
The  attention  of  the  unemployed  and  labor  groups 
was,  therefore,  concentrated  upon  Harrisburg. 

To  meet  this  situation  a new  office,  that  of  Con- 
sultant on  Community  Contacts,  was  established 
in  the  State  Relief  Administration.  All  corre- 
spondence from  unemployed  groups  was  referred 
to  the  Community  Contacts  Department  for  spe- 
cial attention  and  reply.  In  addition,  the  head  of 
the  department  was  assigned  the  task  of  receiving 
all  unemployed  delegations  which  came  to  Harris- 
burg. He  was  asked  to  discuss  grievances  with 
them,  to  note  the  most  significant  points  presented, 
and  to  undertake  a two-fold  task  of  interpretation. 
This  phase  of  the  Consultant’s  function  involved, 
on  the  one  hand,  an  interpretation  of  the  policies, 
attitude  and  program  of  the  State  Relief  Adminis- 
tration to  the  unemployed  groups,  and  on  the 
other,  an  interpretation  of  the  motivations,  needs 
and  program  of  the  unemployed  organizations  to 
the  administrative  staff.  Thus  was  initiated  a defi- 
nite program  which  aimed  to  remove  misunder- 
standing and  to  prevent  the  threatened  war  of 
attrition  between  the  organized  unemployed  and 
the  relief  administrations  of  the  State. 

As  information  accumulated  and  the  experience 
of  executives  and  supervisors  indicated  what  atti- 
tude and  approach  to  such  groups  gave  promdse  of 
achieving  the  most  worthwhile  results,  a tentative 
procedure  was  outlined  for  the  consideration  of 
county  and  area  executives.  An  assistant  was  en- 
gaged to  make  special  studies  of  local  situations 
where  strained  relations  existed,  and  a consulta- 
tive service  to  local  relief  administrations  followed. 

The  philosophy  and  attitude  which  was  thus  en- 
couraged did  not,  in  any  way,  involve  foolish  sen- 
timentality or  weak  concessions  to  organized  pres- 
sure. But,  it  did  recognize  the  essential  American 
principle  that  groups  of  people  with  a vital  inter- 
est in  relief  are  entitled  to  be  heard,  and  to  have 
some  influence  on  the  formulation  and  carrying 
out  of  the  relief  program.  It  further  recognized 
that  if  the  Relief  Administration’s  relationship 
with  the  unemployed  was  to  promote  understand- 
ing on  both  sides  and  was  to  be,  therefore,  con- 
structively fruitful,  a businesslike  procedure  should 
be  set  up  in  every  area  and  county  for  economizing 
the  time  spent  in  meeting  committees  and  for  the 


prompt  and  efficient  handling  of  complaints  sub- 
mitted. 

Moreover,  the  machinery  suggested  by  the  com- 
munity contacts  department  to  achieve  these  ends 
made  it  encumbent  upon  unemployed  groups  to 
accept  definite  responsibility  for  their  share  in  a 
cooperative  effort  and  for  the  reliability  of  the 
statements  made  on  official  forms  provided  for 
registering  complaints. 

In  those  regions  where  some  such  procedure  as 
suggested  was  set  up,  a “diagnostic  chart’’  has 
been  used  for  recording  the  complaints  submitted. 
On  this  chart  is  listed  the  name  of  the  organiza- 
tion from  which  the  complaint  comes,  the  name  of 
the  relief  recipient  on  whose  behalf  the  complaint 
is  submitted,  the  type  of  relief  involved,  an  ap- 
praisal of  the  complaint  as  to  its  validity,  and  a 
notation  as  to  final  disposition,  and  the  time  at 
which  such  disposition  was  made. 

As  complaints  have  been  so  accumulated,  it  has 
been  possible  for  local  relief  executives  to  put  their 
fingers  unerringly  on  the  weaknesses  and  defects 
in  administrative  service  and  to  indicate  those  of 
the  staff  requiring  additional  aid  and  supervision. 
It  has  also  given  conclusive  evidence  of  the  quality 
of  the  work  of  the  unemployed  committees. 

It  is  significant  that  the  use  of  methods  of  this 
kind  has  improved  relationships  and  actual  service, 
has  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  complaints 
submitted,  and  has  eased  the  pressure  upon  staffs 
previously  harassed  by  organizations  which  had, 
in  some  cases,  erroneously  believed  that  investi- 
gators and  supervisors  were  deliberately  withhold- 
ing a full  measure  of  relief  in  violation  of  State 
policy.  It  has  also  been  the  means  of  giving  relief 
staffs  an  appreciation  of  the  value  to  the  Relief 
Administration  of  a proper  relationship  with  the 
organized  unemployed,  and  has  emphasized  the 
real  function  of  a sound  relief  program,  namely, 
to  provide  assistance  as  fairly  and  adequately  as 
is  possible  within  the  limits  set  by  the  appropria- 
tions provided,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  tax-payers  and  the  State  as  a whole. 

The  invitation  from  the  State  Emergency  Re- 
lief Board  to  the  organized  unemployed  to  meet 
with  the  Board  in  special  session  on  September 
19,  1935,  and  the  subsequent  courteous  and  vivid 
presentation  before  the  Board  by  fifteen  delegates 
from  the  major  unemployed  groups  of  the  State, 
constituted  a high  point  in  the  program  here  de- 
scribed. 
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CHAPTER  III 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  OF  RELIEF  IN  1935‘ 

"Research  is  a way  of  finding  out  what  you  are  going  to  do 
when  you  can't  keep  on  doing  what  you  are  doing  now." 

— C.  F.  Kettering  * 


In  any  attempt  to  compare  changes  in  the  total 
cost  of  unemployment  relief  with  changes  in  the 
number  of  relief  recipients,  consideration  must 
be  given  first  of  all  to  the  adequacy  of  the  aid 
furnished  and  the  types  of  programs  undertaken. 

As  pointed  out  in  Chapter  II,  the  history  of 
direct  unemployment  relief  during  the  first  two 
and  one  half  years  of  the  State  Relief  Adminis- 
tration’s existence  was  one  of  gradual  expansion 
both  in  the  items  provided  and  in  the  grants  per 
person  (see  Charts  1 and  2,  pages  22  and  24). 
The  years  1934  and,  to  an  even  greater  degree, 
1935  were  also  marked  by  extensive  work  relief 
activities  carried  on  by  the  SERA  Work  Division. 
Accordingly,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  Penn- 
sylvania's largest  monthly  relief  expenditures 
occurred,  not  in  May,  1933,  when  approximately 
2,000,000  persons,  or  21  per  cent  of  the  State’s 
population,  were  on  direct  relief  rolls,  but  in 
January,  1935,  when  direct  relief  rolls  averaged 
1,208,530  persons  and  work  relief  rolls,  with  a 
considerably-  higher  per  capita  cost,  averaged 
469,847  persons  (Chart  4). 

Factors  affecting  both  the  volume  and  cost  of 
relief  as  shown  in  Chart  4 were  the  Civil  Works 
Administration  program,  which  served  to  reduce 
direct  relief  needs  during  the  winter  of  1933- 
1934,  and  the  current  Federal  Works  Program, 
which  assumed  an  increasing  proportion  of  the 
relief  burden  during  the  closing  months  of  1935. 

EXPENDITURES 

Expenditures  in  1935  from  State  and  federal 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  State  Emergency  Re- 
lief Administration  aggregated  $203,875,122.83 
for  all  purposes.  This  total  was  greater  by  approx- 
imately $68,000,000  than  the  $135,669,993.65  ex- 
pended during  1934  and  represents  about  47  per 

’’  For  further  factual  and  statistical  information  con- 
cerning Pennsylvania  relief  activities  in  1935,  see  the 
Pennsylvania  Monthly  Relief  Bulletin,  issued  by  the 
Division  of  Research  and  Statistics,  State  Emergency 
Relief  Administration,  Harrisburg. 

^Automotive  engineer  and  designer  of  first  practical 
self-starter. 


cent  of  the  $437,245,867.76  expended  between 
September  1,  1932,  and  December  31,  1935  (see 
Appendix  Table  III). 

Federal  grants  constituted  approximately  79 
per  cent  of  all  Relief  Administration  funds  during 
1935,  with  State  funds  providing  the  remaining 
21  per  cent.  RFC  and  FERA  grants  to  Penn- 
sylvania from  September  27,  1932,  the  date  of 
the  first  RFC  loan,  to  December  1,  1935,  the 
terminal  date  of  federal  direct  relief  aid,  totaled 
$327,472,610.00. 

Of  the  $203,875,122.83  which  the  Relief  Ad- 
ministration expended  in  1935,  by  far  the  largest 
part — $149,408,644.96 — was  required  for  direct 
relief.  Work  relief,  curtailed  in  the  Spring  and 
finally  suspended  in  August,  involved  an  expendi- 
ture of  $31,449,259.06.  Expenditures  for  special 
programs,  including  care  of  transients,  college 
student  aid  and  emergency  education,  amounted 
to  $5,371,330.58,  and  State-wide  and  local  ad- 
ministrative expenditures  amounted  to  $17,645,- 
888.23. 

A recapitulation  of  these  main  divisions  of  the 
year’s  expenditures,  with  the  percentage  repre- 
sented by  each,  follows : 


Amount 

Per  Cent 

Total  

$203,875,122.83 

100.0 

Direct  relief  

149,408,644.96 

73.3 

Work  relief  

31,449,259.06 

15.4 

Special  programs  . 

5,371,330.58 

2.6 

Administration  . . 

17,645,888.23 

8.7 

Direct  Relief 

Direct  relief  during  1935  included  Federal 
Surplus  Relief  products,  thrift  garden  supplies 
and  medical  care,  furnished  in  all  counties ; budg- 
eted cash  grants,  furnished  in  Philadelphia  and 
Allegheny  Counties ; and  budgeted  commodity 
orders,  furnished  in  the  remaining  sixty-five  coun- 
ties. Since  most  Federal  Surplus  Relief  products 
are  received  in  kind,  their  value  is  not  included  in 
the  summary  of  direct  relief  expenditures  given 
below.® 

* For  direct  relief  expenditures,  by  type  and  by  months, 
since  September,  1932,  see  Appendix  Table  IV. 
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Total  $149,408,644.96 

Thrift  gardens  275,509.48 

Medical  care  3,129,732.21 

Cash  grants  67,678,636.17 

Commodity  orders  78,324,767.10 

Food  57,872,530.55 

Shoes  and  clothing  11,933,417.17 

Fuel  4,581,199.79 

Shelter  3,721,435.07 

Water  and  light  216,184.52 


The  year’s  volume  of  direct  relief  in  terms  of 
the  relief  orders  issued  and  the  quantities  of 


some  of  the  relief  items  involved  is  presented  in 
Table  2. 

CASE  LOAD 

The  average  weekly  number  of  persons  receiv- 
ing relief  from  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Ad- 
ministration during  the  twelve  months  of  1935 
ranged  from  1,678,377  (17.4  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation) in  January  up  to  1,738,307  (18.0  per  cent 


TABLE  2 

VOLUME  OF  DIRECT  RELIEF,  BY  TYPE 
JANUARY— DECEMBER,  1935 


Number  of 

RELIEF  ITEM 

orders 

Quantity 

Total 


42,576,200 


Cash  (weekly  grants)  

Food 

Food  (weekly  orders)  

Milk  (monthly  orders)  

Shoes  and  clothing  

Shoe  repairs  

Fuel 

Bituminous  

Anthracite  

Coke 

Gas  

Wood  

Kerosene  and  fuel  oil  

Water  and  light  (monthly  orders)  

Shelter  (monthly  orders)  

Medical  care^ 

Medical  

Dental  

Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corporation  Products^ 

Canned  beef  

Roast  beef  cuts  

Smoked  pork  

Hamburger  

Mutton  

Veal  

Butter  

Cheese  

Evaporated  milk  

Rice  

Sugar  

Sauerkraut  

Prunes  

Potatoes  


8,406,329 


11,353,771  

1,539,936  58,595,853  quarts 

6,501,744  

78,435  


351,981  366,263  tons 

326,644  313,982  tons 

15,836  15,691  tons 

160,772  

6,464  7,307  cords 

78,242  

156,491  

660,178  


454,929  

125,734  

12,358,714  40,849,422  pounds 

16,923,233  pounds 

10,006  pounds 

34  pounds 

732,563  pounds 

1,307,961  pounds 

1,522,087  pounds 

505,136  pounds 

583,694  pounds 

3,224,853  pounds 

3,026,092  pounds 

753,280  pounds 

1,435,688  pounds 

1,388,170  pounds 

9,436,625  pounds 


* Non-budgeted  items  granted  to  both  direct  and  work  relief  cases. 
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of  the  population)  at  the  year’s  peak  in  April 
and  down  to  865,843  (9.0  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation) in  December. 

These  and  other  averages  of  weekly  case 
statistics  presented  in  Table  3 reflect  three  major 
fluctuations  in  the  relief  population  of  1935. 

The  first  fluctuation  was  the  usual  seasonal 
rise  in  relief  case  load  during  the  Winter  and 
early  Spring,  followed  by  a gradual  decline  from 
May  to  July. 

The  second  was  a sharp  reduction  and  subse- 
quent expansion  of  the  relief  rolls  in  mid-summer, 
caused  by  the  dropping  of  all  work  relief  cases 
and  their  subsequent  reinstatement  on  direct  re- 
lief. 

The  third  was  a rapid  decline  in  the  number  of 
direct  relief  cases  during  the  late  Fall  months  in 
the  wake  of  mounting  placements  of  relief  re- 
cipients under  the  federal  Works  Program. 

The  largest  average  number  of  SERA  work  re- 
lief cases  in  any  month  occurred  in  February 
when  Work  Division  rolls  listed  an  average  of 
117,429  cases  (500,255  persons)  per  week.  Direct 
relief  rolls  reached  a peak  for  the  year  in  Septem- 
ber, after  the  abandonment  of  work  relief  by  the 
Relief  Administration  because  of  curtailed  funds. 
The  average  weekly  number  of  direct  relief  cases 
in  September  was  431,319  (1,625,304  persons).® 


TURNOVER  IN  RELIEF  POPULATION 

While  data,  such  as  the  average  weekly  number 
of  relief  applications  received  and  cases  opened 
and  closed  (Table  3),  are  suggestive  of  the  con- 
tinuous turnover  in  the  relief  population,  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  composition  of  the  relief  rolls 
changes  during  the  course  of  a year  can  best  be 
realized  by  considering  a few  annual  totals. 

Applications 

Applications  received  and  investigated  by  local 
relief  administrations  in  1935  totaled  732,194,  or 
nearly  three  quarters  of  a million.  Of  these, 
281,232  were  from  households  which  never  before 
had  received  unemployment  relief.  The  remain- 
ing 450,962  applications  came  from  former  relief 
recipients.  Among  the  281,232  applications  from 
households  not  previously  on  relief  rolls  approxi- 
mately 65,000  were  from  applicants  who  had 
sought  relief  at  some  former  time  and  had  been 
found  ineligible. 

Cases  Opened 

Approximately  three  fourths,  or  554,614,  of  the 
732,194  applications  received  in  1935  were  ac- 
cepted as  new  cases  (181,656)  or  as  reopened 
cases  (372,958).  Approximately  one  fourth,  or 


TABLE  3 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  NUMBER  OF  RELIEF  APPLICATIONS  RECEIVED,  CASES 
OPENED  AND  CLOSED,  CASES  AND  PERSONS  ON  RELIEF  ROLLS, 
AND  PERCENT  OF  POPULATION  ON  RELIEF  ROLLS,  BY  MONTHS 
JANUARY— DECEMBER,  1935 


MONTH 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY 

NUMBER 

Per  cent  of 
population  on 
relief  rolls 

Applications 

received 

Cases 

opened 

Cases 

closed 

Cases  on 
relief  rolls 

Persons  on 
relief  rolls 

January  

17,729 

13,335 

6,910 

431,975 

1,678,377 

17.4 

February  

15,287 

12,422 

10,040 

450,859 

1,728,286 

17.9 

March  

14,519 

10,407 

9,122 

455,343 

1,727,192 

17.9 

April  

13,314 

10,609 

10,986 

459,121 

1,738,307 

18.0 

May  

14,019 

9,818 

12,991 

447,125 

1,691,316 

17.6 

June  

12,994 

9,638 

11,560 

436,894 

1,649,386 

17.1 

July  

16,491 

10,402 

16,831 

424,000 

1,587,664 

16.5 

August  

17,241 

15,976 

10,587 

426,583 

1,606,633 

16.7 

September  

11,009 

8,686 

10,952 

431,319 

1,625,304 

16.9 

October  

12,564 

8,768 

16,183 

406,866 

1,517,085 

15.8 

November  

11,750 

8,572 

27,632 

350,208 

1,271,883 

13.2 

December  

11,699 

8,817 

25,677 

249,597 

865,843 

9.0 

® For  average  number  of  direct  and  work  relief  cases,  persons  and  persons  per  case,  by  months  since  September, 
1932,  see  Appendix  Table  I. 
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177,580,  of  the  applications  were  rejected  as  in- 
eligible. 

The  above  figures  indicate  that  the  proportion 
of  former  relief  cases  which  are  accepted  upon  re- 
application is  considerably  higher  than  the  pro- 
portion of  cases  accepted  from  among  those  not 
previously  on  relief  rolls.  A percentage  compari- 
son is  given  below. 


New  cases  opened — total  181,656 

Ratio  to  281,232  applications  from 
persons  not  previously  on  relief 

rolls  64.6  per  cent 

Former  cases  reopened — total  ....  372,958 
Ratio  to  450,962  reapplications  from 

former  relief  cases  82.7  per  cent 

All  cases  opened — total  554,614 


Ratio  to  732,194  total  applications  75.7  per  cent 
Cases  Closed 

The  investigating  staffs  of  local  relief  offices 
made  4,316,587  home  visits  to  re-investigate  relief 
cases  during  the  year.  This  routine  part  of  relief 
administrative  work  led  to  the  closing  of  large 
numbers  of  cases  and  also  made  possible  an  up- 
ward or  downward  adjustment  of  grants  to  many 
households  where  changed  circumstances  were 
disclosed. 

The  total  number  of  relief  cases  closed  in  1935 
was  738,261.  It  should  be  noted,  of  course,  that 
this  figure,  like  the  number  of  cases  reopened, 
necessarily  contains  some  thousands  of  duplica- 
tions resulting  from  the  movement  of  families 
on  and  off  relief  rolls,  as  programs  change  and 
opportunities  arise  from  employment  of  varying 
duration  in  private  industry. 

PENNSYLVANIANS  ON  RELIEF 

During  the  past  three  years  the  State  Relief 
Administration,  in  cooperation  with  federal  au- 
thorities, has  made  considerable  progress  in 
charting  the  more  important  statistical  boundaries 
of  the  relief  problem.  Until  the  establishment  of 
a State-wide  organization,  not  even  its  bare  mag- 
nitude was  known.  Since  that  time  facts  have 
been  constantly  gathered  and  out  of  them  a 
picture  has  begun  to  emerge — a picture  of  un- 
paralleled public  dependency,  of  clearly  patterned 
areas  of  need  and  of  varied  social  and  occupa- 
tional characteristics  among  those  receiving  relief. 

The  picture  is  still  far  from  complete.  Certain 
of  its  features  may  be  suggested,  however,  by  the 
following  summary  of  some  of  the  data  collected 
in  1935. 


How  Many  Have  Received  Relief  ? 

No  conclusive  statistics  are  available  to  show 
the  total  number  of  different  persons  who  have 
received  unemployment  relief  at  some  time  since 
the  inception  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief 
Board,  or  in  any  specific  year.  Difficulties  in  the 
way  of  obtaining  such  information  include  the 
incompleteness  of  early  case  records,  the  moving 
about  of  families,  and  the  fact  that  relief  “cases” 
consist  of  persons  living  together  and  eating  at 
the  same  table  and  are  subject  to  changes  as 
households  “double  up”  or  separate  under  the 
stress  of  economic  pressure.  Nevertheless,  avail- 
able data  make  possible  the  construction  of  the 
following  estimates. 

Estimated  Total — 1935.  During  the  twelve 

months  of  1935  not  less  than  600,000  cases,  rep- 
resenting approximately  2,200,000  different  per- 
sons, received  aid  from  the  Relief  Administration. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  416,967  cases,  made 
up  of  1,627,241  persons,  were  on  relief  rolls.  The 
number  of  new  cases  opened  during  the  year 
totaled  181,656  and  included  544,968  persons. 
While  some  of  these  cases  may  have  contained 
individuals  who  had  earlier  in  the  year  been  mem- 
bers of  other  relief  households,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  their  number  was  more  than  over- 
balanced by  the  cases  (not  included  in  the 
estimated  total)  which  were  reopened  in  1935 
after  having  left  relief  rolls  in  prior  years.  Thus 
the  figure  arrived  at  represents  a definite  mini- 
mum. 


Number 

Per  Cent  of 
Population 

Persons  in  cases  at  begin- 
ning of  year  

1,627,241 

16.9 

Persons  in  new  cases  opened 
during  year  

544,968 

5.7 

Different  persons  on  relief 
rolls  during  year  (mini- 
mum)   

2,172,209 

22.6 

Estimated  Total  Since  1932.  Somewhat  the  same 
process  may  be  followed  in  reaching  an  estimate 
of  the  unduplicated  total  relief  population  since 
September,  1932.  Here,  however,  the  only  re- 
liable statistics  for  the  entire  period  are  those 
covering  cases  rather  than  persons,  since  early 
reporting  of  intake  and  discharges  laid  primary 
emphasis  on  the  case. 

From  September,  1932,  to  May,  1933,  Penn- 
sylvania relief  rolls  expanded  steadily.  An 
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IN  THE  PEAK  MONTH  — MAY,  1933 


• ••to 


EVERY  FIFTH  PERSON 


AT  THE  START  OF  THE  WORKS  PROGRAM-SEPT,  1935 


• • • • • o 


EVERY  SIXTH  PERSON 


CHART 
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enumeration  at  the  end  of  May,  1933,  revealed 
a relief  population  of  463,944  cases,  representing 
approximately  2,040,000  individuals — an  all-time 
high.  From  that  date  to  the  end  of  December, 
1935,  the  number  of  new  cases  opened  totaled 
546,341.  The  addition  of  this  number  to  the  case 
load  at  the  end  of  May,  1933,  indicates  a mini- 
mum unduplicated  total  of  at  least  1,010,285  cases 
during  the  period  under  discussion.  It  is  known 
that  the  gradual  breaking  up  of  artifically  com- 


bined relief  households  has  tended  to  swell  the 
number  of  technically  new  cases  during  the  past 
two  years.  Nevertheless,  consideration  of  the 
above  figures  and  of  the  fact  that  the  average 
number  of  persons  per  relief  case  had  decreased 
by  only  one  between  September,  1932  (4.6  per- 
sons per  case),  and  December,  1935  (3.6  persons 
per  case),  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  at  least 
3,500,000  Pennsylvanians  have  at  sometime  been 
dependent  on  unemployment  relief. 


TABLE  4 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  RECEIVING  RELIEF,  BY  COUNTIES 

JANUARY— OCTOBER,  1935* 


COTTKTT 

Average  number 
of  persons 
receiving 
relief 

Per  cent  of 
population 

OOtTNTT 

Average  number 
of  persons 
receiving 
relief 

Per  cent  of 
population 

Total  

1,654,955 

17.2 

Juniata  

2,865 

20.0 

Adams 

3,245 

8.7 

Lackawanna  

69,740 

22.5 

Allegheny  

278,571 

21.9 

Lancaster  

21,948 

11.2 

Armstrong  

12,413 

17.1 

Lawrence  

21,747 

22.4 

Beaver  

22,034 

15.8 

Lebanon  

6,994 

10.4 

Bedford  

9,332 

26.5 

Lehigh  

26,796 

15.5 

Berks  

24,562 

20,706 

11.4 

Luzerne  

101,812 

16,854 

22.9 

Blair  

14.8 

Lycoming  

18.0 

Bradford  

4,650 

9.5 

McKean  

5,512 

10.0 

Bucks  

8,094 

8.4 

Mercer  

17,901 

18.0 

Butler  

13,991 

17.4 

Mifflin  

6,746 

16.7 

Cambria  

37,340 

18.4 

Monroe  

4,172 

14.8 

Cameron  

540 

10.2 

Montgomery  

20,605 

7.8 

Carbon  

9,824 

15.5 

Montour  

3,799 

26.2 

Centre  

9,465 

20.4 

Northampton  

27,317 

16.1 

Chester  

12,017 

9.5 

Northumberland  

32,394 

25.2 

Clarion  

5,275 

15.3 

Perry  

3,223 

14.8 

Clearfield  

28,137 

32.4 

Philadelphia  

319,500 

16.4 

Clinton  

6,076 

18.8 

Pike  

590 

7.9 

Columbia  

13,969 

28.6 

Potter  

3,106 

17.8 

Crawford  

8,741 

13.9 

Schuylkill  

51,095 

21.7 

Cumberland  

8,794 

12.9 

Snyder  

4,985 

26.5 

Dauphin  

24,412 

14.8 

Somerset  

19,535 

24.2 

Delaware  

24,929 

4,231 

8.9 

Sullivan  

1,128 

4,865 

15  0 

Elk  

12.7 

Susquehanna  

14.4 

Erie  

28,666 

16.4 

Tioga  

3,410 

10.7 

Fayette  

56,967 

27.7 

Union  

3,674 

21.0 

Forest  

835 

16.1 

Venango  

13,383 

21.2 

Franklin  

8,405 

2,127 

12  9 

Warren  

6,326 

29,183 

15  3 

Fulton  

23.0 

Washington  

14.2 

Greene  

9,101 

21.8 

Wayne  

3,343 

11.8 

Huntingdon  

8,535 

16,689 

21  9 

Westmnrelanrl 

47,981 

2,754 

16.3 

17.8 

Indiana  

22.2 

Wyoming  

Jefferson  

11,042 

21.2 

York  

15,957 

9.6 

® November  and  December  are  omitted  in  calculating  the  year’s  averages,  because  the  sharp  reduction  in  the  direct  relief 
rolls  of  most  counties  during  these  months  was  the  result  of  Federal  Works  Program  employment  and  did  not  rep- 
resent a real  reduction  in  relief  needs. 
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County  Distribution 

Relief  needs  in  proportion  to  population  have 
tended,  during  the  entire  existence  of  the  State 
Relief  Administration,  to  follow  a distinct  geo- 
graphic pattern.  The  basic  features  of  this  pat- 
tern are  revealed  in  Chart  6,  which  indicates  the 
average  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  each 
county  receiving  relief  during  the  first  ten  months 
of  1935.  Supporting  data  are  given  in  Table  4. 
Although  fluctuations  occurred  from  month  to 
month,  the  counties  exhibited  a marked  tendency 
to  keep  their  respective  positions  in  the  general 
picture  throughout  this  period. 

From  Table  4 it  will  be  seen  that  the  range  in 
per  cent  of  county  population  on  relief  rolls  ex- 
tended from  7.8  per  cent  in  Montgomery — a 
manufacturing  and  agricultural  county  in  the 
Philadelphia  metropolitan  area — to  more  than  32 
per  cent  in  Clearfield  County  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  hard-hit  bituminous  coal  belt.  Actual 
numbers  of  relief  recipients,  of  course,  were  larg- 
est in  the  heavily  populated  counties  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Allegheny  whose  combined  relief 
population  constituted  36  per  cent  of  the  total  for 
the  State. 

An  analysis  of  the  number  of  counties  having 
specified  proportions  of  their  populations  on  re- 


lief  rolls  shows : 

Number  of 

Per  Cent 

Counties 

Total  

67 

5 to  9.9  

8 

10  to  14.9  

17 

15  to  19.9  

20 

20  to  24.9  

15 

25  and  over  

7 

Urban  and  Rural  Distribution 

Results  of  a special  census  of  urban  and  rural 
cases  receiving  relief  in  September,  1935,  shed 
additional  light  on  the  concentration  of  relief 
needs  in  urban  and  rural  non-farm  (industrial) 
areas. 

The  enumeration  revealed  a State-wide  total 
of  434,481  cases,  made  up  of  1,622,687  persons. 
As  shown  in  the  tabulation  below,  only  4.2  per 
cent  of  the  cases  were  classified  as  “rural  farm” ; 
22.2  per  cent  were  classified  as  “rural  non-farm” ; 
while  73.6  per  cent,  or  nearly  three  fourths,  were 
classified  as  “urban,”  i.e.,  living  in  centers  of 
2,500  and  more  inhabitants. 


Cases 

Persons 

Persons 
Per  Case 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Total  

434,481 

100.0 

1,622,687 

100.0 

3.7 

Urban  

319,915 

73.6 

1,129,997 

69.6 

3.5 

Rural  non-farm 

96,364 

22.2 

404,779 

25.0 

4.2 

Rural  farm  .... 

18,202 

4.2 

87,911 

5.4 

4.8 

The  number  of  persons  in  these  cases  coupled 
with  the  average  number  of  persons  per  case  is 
significant,  reflecting,  as  it  does,  the  fact  that 
relief  households  located  on  farms  tend  to  be 
appreciably  larger  than  those  located  in  cities  and 
towns,  or  even  in  villages.  The  higher  propor- 
tion of  single  person  cases  in  urban  centers  was 
undoubtedly  an  influential  factor. 

An  analysis  of  the  urban  and  rural  composition 
of  the  State’s  population,  according  to  the  Fed- 
eral Census  of  1930,  further  illuminates  the  above 
findings. 


Broadly  speaking,  the  counties  with  the  rich- 
est agricultural  resources  and  the  most  diversified 
industries  are  to  be  found  in  the  group  with  less 
than  15  per  cent  of  their  population  receiving 
relief.  In  contrast  to  these,  most  of  the  counties 
containing  sizeable  urban  industrial  centers,  and 
all  but  one  (Washington)  of  the  14  counties’ 
in  which  coal  mining  is  the  predominant  industry, 
fall  in  the  group  with  15  per  cent  or  more  of  their 
population  receiving  relief. 

’’  Anthracite  coal : Carbon,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne, 

Northumberland  and  Schuylkill  Counties.  Bituminous 
coal : Armstrong,  Cambria,  Clearfield,  Fayette,  Greene, 

Indiana,  Jefferson,  Somerset  and  Washington  Counties. 


State  Population 

Per  Cent  of 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Population  Receiving 
Relief  Sept.,  1935 

Total  

. 9,631,350 

100.0 

16.7 

Urban  

. 6,533,511 

67.8 

17.0 

Rural  non-farm  . 

. 2,251.599 

23.4 

18.0 

Rural  farm  

846,240 

8.8 

10.4 

Whereas  8.8  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
lived  on  farms  in  1930,  only  5.4  per  cent  of  the 
September,  1935,  relief  population  fell  in  this 
category.  Conversely,  the  relief  population  con- 
tained an  over-representation  of  urban  and  rural 
non-farm  persons.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
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MARCH  1935 


SKILLED 


DOMESTIC  & PERSONAL  SERVICE 


OFFICE  WORKERS 


SALESMEN 


II 

FARM  LABORERS 

II 

PROFESSIONAL  & PROPRIETARY 


I 

FARM  OPERATORS 


EACH  COMPLETE 


BLOCK  EQUALS  10,000  PERSONS 


CHART 
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percentage  of  population  receiving  relief  in  rural 
non-farm  areas  is  slightly  higher  than  in  urban 
areas  and  much  higher  than  the  10.4  per  cent  on 
rural  farms.  The  chief  explanation  for  this  lies 
in  the  fact  that  a large  proportion  of  the  miners 
in  Pennsylvania’s  distressed  coal  regions  live  in 
communities  which  have  less  than  2,500  inhabi- 
tants and  accordingly  are  classified  as  rural  non- 
farm. 

Occupations  of  Employable  Relief  Recipients 

In  preparation  for  the  Federal  Works  Program, 
the  State  Relief  Administration  collected  data  for 
transmission  to  Washington  covering  the  occupa- 
tions of  529,769  workers,  16  to  64  years  of  age, 
on  Pennsylvania  relief  rolls  in  March,  1935. 

A classification  of  the  skills  and  occupational 
backgrounds  of  this  vast  cross-section  of  the 
State’s  employable  population  is  summarized  in 
Table  5 and  in  Chart  7. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  study  it  was  possible 
to  determine  accurately  the  usual  occupations  of 
421,000,  or  about  four  fifths,  of  the  group.  The 
remaining  108,769  workers  consisted  of  younger 
persons  who  had  yet  to  find  their  first  jobs  and 
persons  whose  occupations  were  unknown  or  in 
doubt. 


Of  the  421,000  workers  with  known  occupa- 
tions, semi-skilled  industrial  workers  from  manu- 
facturing, mining  and  allied  trades  represented 
nearly  one  third  (32.5  per  cent)  and  unskilled 
workers  represented  an  approximate  fourth  (26.1 
per  cent).  It  is  significant  that  skilled  industrial 
workers  total  71,497,  or  17.0  per  cent,  and  came 
in  largest  numbers  from  the  building  trades. 

Of  the  remaining  groups,  domestic  and  per- 
sonal service  workers  represented  10.1  per  cent, 
or  42,779,  and  were  approximately  equalled  in 
number  by  the  combined  total  of  white  collar 
workers,  whose  skills  ranged  from  stenography 
to  architecture. 

The  Unemployables 

The  problem  of  unemployable  persons  on  un- 
employment relief  rolls  has  been  discussed  else- 
where.® That  it  no  longer  bulks  large  in  Penn- 
sylvania’s unemployment  relief  picture  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  cases  hav- 
ing no  member  certified  for  Federal  Works  Pro- 
gram employment  was  reported,  at  the  beginning 
of  December,  1935,  as  being  less  than  22,000. 

A comprehensive  survey  of  the  problem  was 
made  in  August,  1935.  At  that  time  a census 
of  county  relief  rolls  revealed  24,358  cases 
definitely  classified  as  unemployable.  These 


TABLE  5 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYABLE  WORKERS  ON  RELIEF  ROLLS  HAVING  SPECIFIED 
USUAL  OCCUPATIONS,  WITH  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION,  MARCH,  1935* 


USUAL  OCCUPATION 


Total 

Known  Occupations  

Semi-skilled  industrial 

Unskilled  industrial  

Skilled  industrial  

Domestic  and  personal  service 

Office  workers  

Salesmen  

Farm  laborers 

Professional,  technical,  managerial,  official  and  proprietary 
Farm  operators  

Unknown  Occupations  


Number  of 
workers 

Per  cent 

529,769 

• • . • 

421,000 

100.0 

136,954 

32.5 

109,890 

26.1 

71,497 

17.0 

42,779 

10.1 

16,912 

4.0 

14,251 

3.4 

12,514 

3.0 

10,763 

2.6 

5,440 

1.3 

108,769 

.... 

“ Chapter  II,  p.  26. 

'Source':  FERA,  Division  of  Research,  Statistics  and  Finance,  Research  Section,  Table  XI,  Part  I,  “Eligible 
Workers  16-64  on  Relief,  Classified  by  Type  of  Usual  Occupation,  Place  of  Residence,  Color,  Age  and  Sex, 
Pennsylvania,  March,  1935.” 

“Includes  46,444  Inexperienced  persons. 
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cases,  comprising  only  5.7  per  cent  of  the  total 
relief  case  load,  were  made  up  of  51,809  persons. 

Some  of  the  more  significant  findings  of  the 
survey  are  summarized  below. 

Distribution.  More  than  four  fifths  of  the 
24,358  unemployable  cases  were  concentrated  in 
the  seven  counties  of  Philadelphia,  Allegheny, 
Fayette,  Westmoreland,  Cambria,  Lancaster  and 
Qearfield.  In  these  counties  the  proportion  of 
unemployable  cases  to  all  cases  ranged  from  11.4 
per  cent  in  Philadelphia  to  6.8  per  cent  in 
Allegheny.^^  In  43  of  the  67  coimties  unemploy- 
able cases  numbered  less  than  2 per  cent  of  the 
cases  on  relief  rolls  and  in  11  counties  no  un- 
employable cases  were  reported. 

Case  Size.  Unemployable  relief  cases  are  pre- 
dominantly small.  Nearly  half  (47  per  cent) 
of  the  group  studied  were  of  the  single  person 
or  unattached  type.  Two-person  cases  accounted 
for  an  additional  27  per  cent  of  the  total.  While 
there  was  a scattering  of  larger  cases  ranging 
up  to  four  families  of  13  persons  each,  the 
average  was  only  a fraction  over  two  persons 
per  case. 

Reasons  for  Unemployability.  The  reasons  for 
the  unemployability  of  the  51,809  persons  in  the 
cases  under  discussion  may  be  taken  as  typical 
for  all  such  cases.  They  include  the  factor  of 
age — the  persons  being  either  too  young  or  too 
old  to  work;  the  factor  of  mental  or  physical 
disabilities  among  those  whose  age  might  other- 
wise permit  some  gainful  occupation ; and  the 
factor  of  a definite  need  for  an  individual’s 
services  in  the  home,  as  in  the  case  of  a mother 
with  young  children.  No  attempt  was  made  in 
this  study  to  consider  such  factors  as  inexpe- 
rience, lack  of  vocational  training,  cultural  and 
temperamental  handicaps,  and  the  unavailability 
of  suitable  work. 

A classification  of  the  51,809  unemployables, 
showing  principle  reasons  for  unemployability  and 
three  significant  age  groupings,  is  given  below. 

“ It  should  be  noted  that  this  was  the  situation  in 
August,  1935.  Since  that  time  several  thousand  SERA 
imemployable  cases  have  been  made  the  responsibility  of 
local  poor  boards  and  State  old  age  and  mothers’  assist- 
ance' boards.  In  addition,  certain  cases  have  been  re- 
classified on  the  basis  of  later  information. 


Number  of 
Persons 

Per 

Cent 

Total  

51,809 

100.0 

Minors 

tinder  16  years  of  age  . . . . 

19,787 

38.2 

Disabled 

16-69  years  of  age 

15,986 

30.9 

Needed  at  home 
16-69  years  of  age  

8,606 

16.6 

Aged 

70  years  of  age  and  over  . . 

7,430 

14.3 

Eligibility  for  Other  Aid.  Of  the  51,809  persons 
in  unemployable  cases,  approximately  one  fourth, 
or  12,730,  were  reported  as  eligible  for  mothers’ 
assistance,  old  age  assistance  or  blind  pensions 
under  existing  State  laws.  Included  in  this  group 
were  6,562  persons  (1,676  mothers  and  4,886 
children  under  16)  eligible  for  mothers’  assist- 
ance and  5,936  persons  eligible  for  old  age 
assistance.  The  remaining  232  persons  came 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Blind  Pension  Act. 

These  totals  do  not,  of  course,  include  some 
thousands  of  members  of  relief  households  con- 
taining employable  persons  who  may  neverthe- 
less be  eligible  for  other  forms  of  public  assist- 
ance. 

WORK  DIVISION  ACTIVITIES 

Work  relief  carried  on  by  the  Relief  Admin- 
istration from  April,  1934,  through  August,  1935, 
consisted  of  two  major  programs,  extending  over 
periods  of  six  and  eleven  months  respectively. 
The  first  program  was  launched  after  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Civil  Works  Administration.  Its 
primary  objective  was  the  completion  of  a large 
number  of  projects  which  it  had  not  been  possible 
to  complete  under  CWA. 

The  second  program,  known  as  the  revised 
Work  Division  program,  began  in  October,  1934, 
with  new  or  resubmitted  projects  and  increased 
rapidly  in  scope  until,  in  January  and  February, 
1935,  more  than  100,000  relief  cases  were  on 
project  payrolls.  A distinguishing  feature  of  the 
revised  program  was  the  policy  of  making  wage 
payments  on  a budgetary  deficiency  basis,  as  ex- 
plained on  page  21.  This  program  was  drastic- 
ally curtailed  in  the  last  week  of  July  and  finally 
suspended  late  in  August. 


MAN  HOURS  ON  WORK  RELIEF  PROGRAM 

PER  CENT  DISTRIBUTION  BY  TYPE  OF  PROJECT  OCT. 1, 1934 -JULY 1, 1935 
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Man  Hoius  and  Costs 

Table  6 reviews  the  revised  Work  Division 
program  in  terms  of  man  hours  worked  and 
wages  and  salaries  paid  on  various  types  of 
projects,  while  the  percentage  distribution  of  man 
hours  according  to  type  of  project  (up  to  July  1 
only)  is  presented  graphically  in  Chart  8. 
Appendix  Table  V gives  expenditures  by  months 
on  all  SERA  work  programs  from  September, 
1932,  through  December,  1935. 

During  its  operation  of  less  than  a year  the 
revised  Work  Division  program  provided  more 


than  60,000,000  man  hours  of  public  work. 
Salaries  together  with  wages  earned  totaled  $35,- 
761,287.41.  In  addition,  $5,272,076.31  was  spent 
for  payments  to  relief  workers  whose  budget 
needs  exceeded  their  earnings. 

Projects 

By  far  the  greatest  part  of  this  work  (50,530,- 
943,  or  84  per  cent,  of  the  man  hours)  had  to 
do  with  creating  or  improving  public  property — 
streets  and  highways ; schools,  town  halls  and 
firehouses ; sewers,  water  mains  and  municipal 
gas  plants ; parks,  playgrounds  and  stadiums ; 


TABLE  6 

NUMBER  OF  MAN  HOURS  WORKED  AND  WAGES  PAID,  BY  TYPE  OF  PROJECT 
REVISED  WORK  DIVISION  PROGRAM,  OCTOBER,  1934— AUGUST,  1935 


TYPE  OF  PROJECT 

Man  hours 

Wages  and 

salaries  paid 

60,512,584 

$35,761,287.41 

50,530,943 

28,818,406.47 

15,092,012 

8,131,582.11 

6,505,535 

4,848,838.29 

8,153,546 

4,454,741.26 

2,318,699 

1,261,344.95 

4,872,968 

2,661,391.28 

4,966,043 

2,673,979.47 

6,883,188 

3,792,767.61 

332,409 

171,923.74 

415,096 

214,810.95 

991,447 

607,026.81 

1,075,272 

536,145.20 

646,881 

302,412.50 

57,437 

32,065.14 

21,874 

11,433.80 

13,177 

7,312.20 

335,903 

182,921.56 

2,550,470 

1,468,725.92 

30,786 

16,089.07 

133,727 

75,295.30 

9,848 

6,093.36 

15,087 

14,258.60 

1,755,333 

960,367.84 

605,689 

396,621.75 

6,216,780 

4,846,923.67 

88,978 

65,923.52 

3,554,902 

2,952,393.76 

29,606 

26,497.05 

2,168,528 

1,469,393.42 

260,841 

258,015.96 

748 

357.70 

113,177 

74,342.26 

106,504 

68,038.08 

32,615 

23,048.07 

Total  

Public  Property  

Streets,  highways  and  bridges  

Public  buildings  

Sewers  and  sanitation  

Public  utilities  

Recreation  facilities  

Waterways  and  flood  control 

Landscaping  and  grading  

Conservation  

Eradication  and  control  of  pests  

Miscellaneous  

Production  and  Distribution  of  Goods  for  Unemployed 

Clothing  

Food  

Fuel  

Gardens  

Household  goods  

Public  Welfare,  Health  and  Recreation  

Nutrition  

Public  health  campaigns  

Public  recreation  

Safety  campaigns  and  traffic  control  

Employment  service  

Miscellaneous  

Public  Education,  Arts  and  Research  

Education  

Research  and  special  surveys 

Public  works  

Records  and  clerical  work  

Music  

Dramatic  activities  

Library  and  museum  

Tool  and  Sundry  Equipment  

All  Other  
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dams,  reservoirs  and  dikes ; and  many  other  en- 
terprises of  permanent  worth. 

Approximately  10  per  cent  of  the  man  hours 
worked  were  absorbed  by  projects  related  to  edu- 
cation, arts  and  research,  which  employed  mainly 
members  of  the  “white  collar”  group  on  the 
relief  rolls.  Projects  of  this  class  have  un- 
earthed a wealth  of  valuable  information  which 
will  be  of  use  to  governmental  departments  and 
universities  for  many  years  to  come. 

Projects  in  another  main  division  of  activities 
— public  welfare,  health  and  recreation — absorbed 
nearly  4 per  cent  of  the  man  hours  and  provided 
a variety  of  public  services,  varying  from  clerical 
work  in  State  and  federal  employment  offices  to 
nutrition  advice  to  families  receiving  relief. 

Projects  for  the  production  and  distribution  of 
goods  for  the  unemployed,  although  they  ac- 
counted for  less  than  2 per  cent  of  the  man  hours, 
made  available  large  quantities  of  clothing,  foods 
and  household  goods  processed  from  Federal 
Surplus  Relief  Corporation  commodities. 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

Persons  aided  through  special  programs,  as 
distinguished  from  the  general  direct  and  work 
relief  programs  of  the  Relief  Administration, 
have  not  been  included  in  any  of  the  case  sta- 


tistics discussed  thus  far.  Their  ranks  have 
numbered  homeless  and  transient  persons,  school 
teachers,  college  students,  farmers,  members  of 
self-help  cooperatives  and  the  families  of  vetei*ans. 
Not  all  of  the  programs  to  help  these  groups  in 
Pennsylvania  have  been  direct  administrative  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Relief  Administration.  Funds 
for  veterans’  relief  are  allocated  to  the  State 
Veterans’  Commission.  Emergency  Education 
activities,  aiding  unemployed  teachers,  have  been 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction. 

As  noted  on  page  33,  expenditures  for  all 
special  programs,  exclusive  of  administrative 
costs,  amounted  to  $5,371,330.58  in  1935.  Most 
of  this  sum,  which  represented  less  than  3 per 
cent  of  the  year’s  total  expenditures,  was  used 
for  the  care  of  homeless  and  transients.  Emer- 
gency Education  and  College  Student  Aid. 

Additional  special  activities,  involving  compar- 
atively minor  expenditures,  included  the  purchase 
and  processing  of  surplus  commodities,  aid  to 
self-help  cooperatives,  rural  rehabilitation  work, 
contributions  to  the  medical  expense  fund  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Child  Health  Committee  and  “clean- 
up” work  in  connection  with  the  suspension  of 
the  Work  Division  program. 


TABLE  7 

NUMBER  OF  CASES  AND  PERSONS  AIDED  UNDER  HOMELESS  AND  TRAN- 
SIENT PROGRAM,  WITH  RELIEF  EXPENDITURES,  BY  MONTHS 
JANUARY— DECEMBER,  1935 


MID-MONTH  CENSUS 
OP  CAMPS  AND  SHELTERS 

Transient 

MONTH 

Cases 

Persons 

relief 

expenditures  ^ 

T otal 

$1,952,949.57 

249,897.76 

January  

13,868 

16,033 

February  

14,096 

16,298 

221,131.36 

March  

13,141 

15,571 

205,784.03 

April  

11,061 

13,166 

179,627.40 

May  

9,413 

11,182 

199,591.82 

June  

8,658 

10,305 

165,224.95 

July  

8,395 

9,908 

139,562.53 

August  

7,799 

9,072 

164,541.50 

September  

7,369 

8,729 

148,938.21 

October  

6,044 

7,176 

116,372.11 

November  

4,498 

5,127 

117,722.96 

December  

307 

591 

44,554.94 

Excluding  expenditures  for  plant  and  equipment  which  are  included  in  Appendix  Table  VI. 
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A three-year  summary  of  special  program 
expenditures,  classified  by  type,  is  presented  in 
Appendix  Table  VI. 

Homeless  and  Transients” 

This  program,  in  point  of  both  expenditures 
and  of  persons  aided,  was  the  largest  of  the  Relief 
Administration’s  special  activities  in  1935.  Ex- 
penditures totaled  $2,328,161.35,  of  which  $375,- 
211.78  was  used  for  plant  and  equipment  costs 
and  $1,952,949.57  for  relief  in  cash  and  in  kind. 
In  addition  to  homeless  and  transient  shelters 
maintained  in  11  counties,  the  Relief  Administra- 
tion operated  12  rehabilitation  camps  and  farms 
in  connection  with  the  program. 

Intake  centers  for  homeless  and  transients  were 
closed  on  September  20,  1935.  In  December  only 
one  city  shelter,  Philadelphia’s,  remained  open  and 
plans  were  under  way  to  effect  its  transfer  to 
city  authorities.  Meanwhile,  the  operation  of  all 
camps  had  been  taken  over  by  the  Works  Progress 
Administration.  Of  the  farms,  two  in  Allegheny 
County  and  one  in  Philadelphia  County  were 
retained  for  the  accommodation  of  local  homeless 
persons. 

The  effect  of  this  curtailment,  following  a 


partly  seasonal  decline  in  case  load  and  expendi- 
tures during  the  summer  months,  may  be  seen  in 
Table  7.  As  indicated  by  the  mid-month  census 
figures,  the  great  majority  of  all  transient  and 
homeless  cases  consisted  of  imattached  persons. 

A study  of  approximately  11,000  family  heads 
and  unattached  persons  receiving  aid  under  the 
transient  program  was  made  by  the  Relief  Ad- 
ministration in  March,  1935.  It  revealed : 

Out  of  every  ten  individuals  enumerated,  five 
were  from  other  states  (Federal  transients), 
one  was  a Pennsylvanian  without  local  residence 
(State  transient),  and  four  werd  local  homeless. 

Over  95  per  cent  of  the  group  were  males. 

Those  who  had,  on  the  whole,  wandered  farth- 
est— the  federal  transients — were  predominantly 
young.  Their  most  frequent  age  was  25-34.  Ap- 
proximately 72  per  cent  were  under  45.  In 
contrast,  a majority  of  the  local  homeless  were 
middle-aged  and  above.  Their  most  frequent  age 
was  45-54  and  only  32  per  cent  fell  in  lower  age 
classes. 

On  the  whole,  the  group  was  highly  employ- 
able. Approximately  45  per  cent  were  skilled 
and  semi-skilled  industrial  workers;  25  per  cent 
were  unskilled  laborers  and  agricultural  work- 
ers ; 14  per  cent  were  domestic  and  personal 
service  workers;  10  per  cent  were'  white  collar 
and  professional  workers;  and  the  remaining  6 
per  cent  were  inexperienced  or  with  unspecified 
occupations. 


TABLE  8 

NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS  PARTICIPATING  IN  EMERGENCY 
EDUCATION  PROGRAM,  WITH  EXPENDITURES,  BY  MONTHS 
JANUARY— DECEMBER,  1935 


MONTH 

Teachers 
employed  “ 

Pupils 

enrolled 

Expenditures 

Total 

$1,655,040.88 

211,351.60 

January  

2,664 

206,596 

February  

3,058 

238,908 

204,603.70 

March  

3,078 

240,441 

229,966.41 

April  

2,634 

219,816 

203,948.79 

May  

2,149 

336,523 

168,968.86 

June  

1,676 

238,976 

120,011.88 

July  

1,766 

192,584 

127,131.46 

August  

1,878 

664,915 

184,410.65 

September  

1,593 

248,758 

132,245.78 

October  

1,079 

107,073 

50,452.23 

November  

33 

95 

12,639.63 

December  

31 

87 

9,309.89 

” See  also  Chapter  I,  p.  7. 


“There  are  some  duplications  in  these  figures,  since  pupils  and  teachers  were  enumerated  for  each  class  in 
which  they  participated. 
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Emergency  Education 

The  Emergency  Education  program,  financed 
with  federal  funds,  was  transferred  to  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  in  the  final  months  of 
1935.  Expenditures  under  Relief  Administration 
auspices  during  the  year  totaled  $1,655,040.88. 
The  sharp  rise  in  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
during  August  (Table  8)  is  accounted  for  by 
the  inclusion  of  persons  participating  in  mass 
recreational  activities.  Teachers  continued  on  the 
payroll  in  November  and  December  were  engaged 
in  “clean-up”  work,  with  the  exception  of  those 
participating  in  a vocational  rehabilitation  project 
which  operated  with  a special  earmarked  grant 
and  accounted  for  all  the  pupils  enrolled  in  these 
months.^® 

“ See  also  Chapter  I,  p.  11. 

'®For  a complete  description  of  the  Emergency  Edu- 
cation program  in  Pennsylvania  see  the  Pennsylvania 
Monthly  Relief  Bulletin,  Volume  2,  Number  1,  July-Au- 
gust-September,  1935,  State  Emergency  Relief  Admin- 
istration, Harrisburg. 


College  Student  Aid” 

Like  Emergency  Education,  the  federal  College 
Student  Aid  program  was  carried  on  under  Relief 
Administration  auspices  for  part  of  the  year  only. 
Expenditures  in  1935,  incurred  from  January  to 
the  close  of  the  college  year  in  June,  amounted 
to  $481,568.93  (Table  9).  At  the  peak  of  student 
employment  in  January,  7,036  students  in  70 
colleges  and  universities  were  employed  at  an 
average  monthly  wage  of  $14.19  per  student. 

TABLE  9 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  AIDED  UNDER  COLLEGE  STUDENT 
AID  PROGRAM,  WITH  EXPENDITURES 
JANUARY  — JUNE,  1935 

Persons 


MONTHS  aided  Expenditures 


Total  $481,568.93 

January  7,036  99,865.08 

February  6,319  88,177.45 

March  6,304  87,344.54 

April  6,313  87,581.72 

May  6,116  83,441.55 

June  3,254  35,158.59 


” See  also  Chapter  I,  p.  11. 


CHAPTER  IV 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

"We  have  assumed  this  task  and  we  shall  not  shrink  from  it  in  the  future" 

— Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 


THE  LONG-RANGE  PROBLEM 

“Emergency”  relief  programs  are  no  longer 
economically  or,  for  that  matter,  socially  de- 
fensible. The  present  unemployment  of  between 
eleven  and  twelve  million  people,  after  six  years 
of  depression,  makes  a long-range,  carefully 
planned  program  for  relieving  and  offsetting  the 
effects  of  unemployment  imperative. 

It  is  evident  that  business  recovery  is  in  pro- 
cess and  that  many  families  now  dependent  on 
direct  or  work  relief  will  become  self-supporting 
during  the  coming  months  as  they  are  slowly  ab- 
sorbed by  industry.  If  a general  feeling  of 
confidence  in  the  long-term  picture  returns  to 
both  borrowers  and  lenders,  new  and  old  indus- 
tries will  undoubtedly  absorb  a fair  percentage 
of  the  present  national  relief  load  within  the  next 
year  or  two.  However,  even  with  full  recovery 
there  may  still  remain  from  four  to  five  million 
able-bodied  unemployed.  It  is  this  group  that 
must  be  recognized  as  a permanent  national 
problem. 

In  previous  pages  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  review,  in  historical  perspective,  the  character- 
istics of  past  attitudes  and  measures  relating  to 
unemployment  relief  and  the  apparent  significance 
of  recent  trends,  particularly  those  tending  in  the 
direction  of  vastly  broadened  public  responsibility. 

It  is  beyond  the  province  of  this  report  to  make 
specific  recommendations  concerning  the  final 
form  for  permanent  and  adequate  relief  machin- 
ery on  a state  and  national  scale.  Such  machinery 
must  be  the  outcome  of  careful  study,  of  plan- 
ning and  of  sound  legislation.  Preliminary  moves 
in  this  direction  have  already  been  made.  In  lieu 
of  more  complete  recommendations,  however, 
certain  principles  which  it  is  believed  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  formulation  of  any 
successful  long-range  program  are  set  forth 
below. 

Insurance 

State  unemployment  insurance  as  envisaged 
in  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  falls  far  short 


of  covering  all  workers.  In  addition,  those  who 
will  come  under  its  provisions  will  be  covered 
for  a limited  time  only.  It  is,  and  should  be 
considered,  a partial  first  line  defense  against 
poverty  arising  from  future  unemployment.  No 
insurance  benefits  are  available,  however,  for  the 
large  numbers  unable  to  find  employment  during 
a major  depression. 

A long-range  security  program,  therefore, 
must  include  numerous  other  lines  of  defense, 
planned  and  established  on  a permanent  basis. 
It  is  suggested,  in  view  of  the  body  of  experience 
which  has  been  accumulated  here  and  abroad,  that 
the  following  measures  will  merit  careful  con- 
sideration. 

Relief 

Direct  relief  must  necessarily  remain  as  the 
last  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  unbreakable  line 
of  defense.  Measures  to  insure  effectiveness 
include : 

(1)  Proper  provision  for  federal,  state  and  local 
participation  in,  and  financing  of,  relief  ac- 
tivities, with  recognition  of  the  desirablity  of 
securing  state  and  county  funds  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  ability  to  pay.  It  might  be  advisable 
in  this  connection  to  have  federal  and  state 
examiners  determine  periodically  the  financial 
burden  which  any  specific  county  is  able  to 
bear. 

(2)  Decentralization  of  relief  administration  inso- 
far as  possible  into  the  hands  of  representa- 
tive, non-partisan,  local  volunteer  boards. 
There  should  be  federal  and  state  supervision 
of  local  units  in  order  to  insure  the  mainte- 
nance of  proper  standards,  not  only  as  to  ade- 
quacy of  relief  but  also  as  to  qualified  per- 
sonnel, uniform  accounting  and  reporting  and 
efficient  investigation  of  relief  applicants  and 
recipients. 

(3)  Abolition  of  settlement  laws — a natural  cor- 
rolary  to  federal  assumption  of  a large  part 
of  the  cost  of  relief. 

(4)  A carefully  planned  coordination  of  all  forms 

of  assistance,  including  present  legally  desig- 
nated categories  of  relief,  by  means  of  per- 
manent government  departments — federal, 

state  and  local.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  co- 
ordination might  eliminate  the  present  poor 
board  system  in  Pennsylvania. 
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(5)  The  introduction  of  civil  service  practices  into 
all  departments  of  local,  state  and  federal 
governments  dealing  with  public  welfare. 

(6)  Adequate  direct  relief  as  the  first  responsi- 
bility of  society  toward  members  who  are  in 
need  because  of  sickness,  mental  or  physical 
handicaps,  old  age  or  involuntary  unemploy- 
ment and  for  zvhom  no  other  adequate  pro- 
vision has  been  made. 

Public  Works 

The  proposition  that  employment  is  the  best 
cure  for  unemployment  is  scarcely  debatable. 
Moreover,  there  can  be  little  question  as  to  the 
desirability  of  a national  public  works  program — 
as  extensive  as  sound  planning  and  financing  will 
permit — to  provide  employment  and  purchasing 
power  to  efficient  workers  involuntarily  barred 
from  participation  in  private  industry.  Such  a 
program,  however,  should  be  completely  divorced 
from  relief.  From  the  standpoint  of  labor,  at- 
tempting to  uphold  living  wages  and  good  work- 
ing conditions,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
tax-paying  public,  vitally  concerned  in  the  work 
efficiency  and  ultimate  value  of  undertakings, 
there  is  ample  reason  to  support  this  contention. 

It  is  recognized  that  a national  public  works 
program  as  outlined  above,  if  extensive  enough 
to  absorb  any  large  proportion  of  the  unemployed, 
would  involve  a tremendous  cost  in  times  of  de- 
pression. For  this  reason  emphasis  must  be 
placed  on  the  proviso  that  such  a plan  should 
not  be  allowed  to  jeopardize  the  public  relief 
which  in  any  event  would  still  be  required. 

With  the  above  points  in  mind,  the  following 
features  of  a sound  public  works  program  are 
offered. 

(1)  Public  projects  that  would  be  justifiable 
undertakings,  on  their  own  merits,  at  any 
time';  planned  in  advance  of  industrial  stag- 
nation and  launched  on  the  largest  possible 
scale  during  the  period  of  greatest  need. 

(2)  The  promotion  of  maximum  efficiency  by  hir- 
ing every  worker  on  the  sole  basis  of  ability 
to  do  the  job,  without  reference  to  needs. 

(3)  The  maintenance  of  the  highest  American 
standards  of  employment,  including  union 
wages,  union  working  conditions  and  the  right 
of  collective  bargaining. 


THE  IMMEDIATE  PROBLEM 

So  much  for  broad  objectives. 

Pending  the  adoption  of  permanent  and  ade- 
quate federal  and  state  legislation,  the  present 


problem  of  unemployment  must  be  faced  to  a 
large  extent  by  existing  agencies.  In  this  reali- 
zation, the  following  concrete  recommendations 
are  advanced  with  respect  to  direct  unemployment 
relief  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  immediate  future. 

Financing 

Since  both  the  continuation  and  improvement 
of  necessary  direct  relief  within  the  State  depend 
on  adequate  funds,  the  question  of  financing  over- 
shadows all  others. 

The  stoppage  of  federal  grants  on  December  1, 
1935,  created  a situation  in  which  the  only  funds 
available  to  the  Relief  Administration  are  those 
remaining  from  last  year’s  legislative  appropria- 
tion of  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  May 
31,  1936.  The  adequacy  of  this  amount  for  the 
first  five  months  of  1936  will  be  determined  en- 
tirely by  the  progress  made  by  the  Works  Pro- 
gram in  reaching  and  maintaining  its  announced 
quota  of  wage  earners  from  relief  households. 
Thereafter,  of  course,  much  will  depend  upon  the 
extent  of  industrial  reemployment  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  decisions  made  in  Washington  as  to  the 
continuing  scope  of  the  federal  works  plan. 

RECOMMENDATION 

In  view  of  the  national  nature  of  the 
relief  problems  involved  in  the  continuing 
needs  of  thousands  of  able-bodied  Penn- 
sylvania workers,  it  is  recommended  that 
federal  grants  for  direct  relief  be  renewed 
on  a basis  which,  with  reasonable  State 
participation,  will  meet  the  cost  of  caring 
for  every  person  whose  needs  arise  from 
involuntary  unemployment  and  who  is  not 
actually  provided  for  under  the  present 
federal  Works  Program.  Such  financing 
should  be  arranged  to  allow  for  sound 
budgeting  and  definite  planning  ahead  for 
a period  of  at  least  one  year. 

As  pointed  out  in  Chapter  II,  the  Relief  Ad- 
ministration has  been  compelled  in  the  past  to  ac- 
cept responsibility  for  many  families  in  the  absence 
of  provision  by  other  public  relief  agencies  unable 
or  unwilling  to  carry  their  legally  defined  portion 
of  the  total  relief  burden. 
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RECOMMENDATION 

It  is  recommended  that  State  appropria- 
tions be  made  sufficiently  large  to  enable 
the  existing  Old  Age,  Mothers’  Assistance 
and  Blind  Pension  funds  to  care  for  all 
eligible  persons  now  unprovided  for  or  de- 
pendent on  poor  boards  or  the  State  Emer- 
gency Relief  Administration. 

In  view  of  the  considerable  burden  of  local 
welfare  and  poor  relief  expenditures  already 
borne  by  certain  local  governments  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  disproportionate  share  of  taxation 
already  assessed  on  local  real  estate,  any  move  to 
compel  all  municipalities  to  contribute  to  unem- 
ployment relief  funds  at  the  present  time  would 
seem  inadvisable.  Local  governments  should 
make  every  effort,  however,  to  improve  standards 
of  poor  relief  through  adequate  appropriations 
and  the  employment  of  qualified  administrative 
personnel. 

RECOMMENDATION 

Until  such  time  as  the  poor  relief  sys- 
tem can  be  replaced  by  a permanent  and 
coordinated  local  welfare  program  receiv- 
ing State  aid,  it  is  recommended  that  ade- 
quate poor  relief  be  financed  locally  for 
such  families  as  are  not  the  legal  responsi- 
bility of  existing  State-financed  relief 
agencies. 

Cash  Relief 

The  extension  to  all  counties  of  the  State  of  the 
cash  relief  plan  now  operating  in  Philadelphia  and 
Allegheny  Counties  was  recommended  in  the  Re- 
lief Administration’s  second  annual  report  pub- 
lished in  January,  1935.  The  principle  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  carrying  out  this  recommendation — 
lack  of  assured  financing — still  remains,  but  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  overcome  it,  if  the  ends 
of  administrative  efficiency,  preservation  of  family 
morale  and  adequacy  of  relief  are  to  be  served. 

The  present  paternalistic  system  of  giving  sep- 
arate orders  for  each  type  of  commodity  can  no 
longer  be  justified  as  an  emergency  measure.  It 
should  be  changed,  and  relief  standards  should  be 
raised  to  what  is  conceded  to  be  the  minimum 
level  for  decent  and  healthful  living,  if  the  State 


is  not  to  foster  permanent  dependency  among  the 
still  sizeable  section  of  the  population  requiring 
direct  relief. 

RECOMMENDATION 

It  is  recommended  that  all  direct  relief, 
except  medical  care,  be  paid  in  cash  on  the 
basis  of  100  per  cent  of  a minimum  family 
budget,  including  adequate  allowances  for 
necessary  shelter  and  clothing. 

Care  of  Transients 

The  present  situation,  in  which  destitute  home- 
less persons  lacking  legal  residence  in  this  State 
or,  in  some  instances,  in  any  state  are  virtually 
unprovided  for,  is  against  sound  public  policy. 
Nothing  short  of  a coordinated  national  program, 
effective  in  all  states,  can  prevent  the  spread  of 
vagrancy  and  a return  to  the  chaotic  conditions 
which  existed  prior  to  the  Federal  Emergency  Re- 
lief Act  of  1933. 

RECOMMENDATION 

It  is  recommended,  pending  abolition  of 
present  obsolete  settlement  laws,  that  fed- 
eral responsibility  for  transient  relief  be 
resumed,  without,  however,  the  feature  of 
preferential  treatment  involving  more 
adequate  care  for  transient  than  for  resi- 
dent relief  recipients. 

Administrative  Personnel 

In  connection  with  the  recommendations  made 
in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Relief  Administra- 
tion it  was  stated : 

“There  is  no  other  field  of  public  or  private 
administration  where  there  is  greater  need  for 
securing  the  most  highly  qualified  personnel  avail- 
able. In  no  field  is  there  greater  danger  of  abuses 
arising  from  the  incompetence  or  dishonesty  of  the 
personnel  or  its  susceptibility  to  political  domina- 
tion.” 

It  is  believed  that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  are 
fully  aware  of  the  truth  and  importance  of  this 
statement  and  that  they  will  continue  to  give  the 
full  support  of  public  opinion  to  the  Relief  Admin- 
istration, to  the  members  of  the  State  Emergency 
Relief  Board  and  to  forward  looking  political  lead- 
ers in  protecting  the  existing  merit  system  of  ap- 
pointing and  retaining  members  of  the  State  and 
local  relief  staffs. 
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RECOMMENDATION 

Until  such  time  as  an  effective  civil  serv- 
ice plan  can  be  devised  to  cover  permanent 
public  relief  activities  in  Pennsylvania,  it 
is  recommended  that  the  selection  and  ten- 
ure of  public  relief  employes  be  protected 
by  a strictly  enforced  merit  system,  allow- 


ing sufficient  flexibility,  however,  to  per- 
mit the  immediate  elimination  of  incom- 
petent workers. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  prac- 
tice of  training-in-service  by  properly 
qualified  instructors  be  retained  as  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  increasingly  efficient 
and  effective  relief  administration. 
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TABLE  I— AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  DIRECT  AND  WORK  RELIEF  CASES,  PERSONS,  AND  PERSONS  PER 

CASE,  BY  MONTHS,  SEPTEMBER,  1932— DECEMBER,  1935  * 


CASES 

PERSONS** 

PERSONS  PER  CASE 

MONTH  AND  TEAS 

Direct 

relief 

Work  t 
relief 

Total 

Direct 

relief 

Work  t 
relief 

Total 

Direct 

relief 

Work  t 
relief 

Total 

1932 

September  tt  146,959 

October  180,417 

November  240,008 

December  292,617 

1933 

JaHuary  343,011 

February  391,163 

March  426,216 

A.pril  440,819 

May  449,743 

June  443,709 

July  412,569 

August  366,856 

September  328,638 

October  319.885 

November  324,780 

December  311,615 

1934 

January  288,136 

February  295,500 

March  304,566 

April  294,113 

May  283,673 

June  274,215 

July  282,008 

August  308,791 

September  344,776 

October  355,431 

November  336,751 

December  321,794 

1935 

January  322,922 

February  333,430 

March  394,906 

April  419,753 

May  401,747 

June  395,093 

July  390,722 

August  423,491 

September  431,319 

October  406,866 

November  3.50,208 

December  249,597 


146,959 

180,417 

240,008 

292,617 

343,011 

391,163 

426,216 

440,819 

449,743 

443,709 

412,569 

366,856 

328,638 

319,885 

324,780 

311,615 

288,136 

295,500 

304,566 

343,995 

676,011 

829,918 

1,104,036 

1,346,038 

1,577,851 

1,799,350 

1,960,610 

1,975,135 

1,998,426 

1,910,085 

1,773,089 

1,576,840 

1,422,717 

1,361,223 

1,352,638 

1,298,558 

1,183,240 

1,191,449 

1,230,695 

1,166,298 

49,882 

220,002 

65,287 

348,960 

1,104,768 

302,187 

67,127 

341,342 

1,057,809 

308,161 

52,895 

334,903 

1,094,298 

241,171 

25,305 

334,096 

1,215,242 

110,741 

940 

345,716 

1,368,645 

4,231 

4,605 

360,036 

1,403,609 

21,646 

36,690 

373,441 

1,303,245 

166,987 

79,643 

401,437 

1,221,710 

349,235 

109,053 

431,975 

1,208,530 

469,847 

117,429 

450,859 

1,228,031 

500,255 

60,437 

455,343 

1,475,182 

252,010 

39,368 

459,121 

1,567,855 

170,452 

45,378 

447,125 

1,495,528 

195,788 

41,801 

436,894 

1,469,721 

179,665 

33,278 

424,000 

1,444,490 

143,174 

3,092 

426,583 

431,319 

406,866 

350,208 

1,592,804 

1,625,304 

1,517,085 

1,271,883 

865,843 

13,829 

249,597 

676,011 

4.60 

• « • • 

4.60 

829,918 

4.60 

• • • • 

4.60 

1,104,036 

4.60 

• • • • 

4.60 

1,346,038 

4.60 

— 

4.60 

1,577,851 

4.60 

t - « • • • 

4.60 

1,799,350 

4.60 

4.60 

1.960,610 

4.60 

4.00 

1,975,135 

4.48 

'[,•••• 

4.48 

1,998,426 

4.44 

4.44 

1,940,085 

4.37 

4.37 

1,773,089 

4.30 

4.30 

1,576,840 

4.30 

. ! • • • • 

4.30 

1,422,717 

4.33 

4.33 

1,361,223 

4.28 

4.26 

1,352,638 

4.16 

4.16 

1,298,558 

4.17 

4.17 

1,183,240 

4.11 

4.11 

1,191,449 

4.03 

1 • • • • 

4.03 

1,230,595 

4.04 

• • • • 

4.04 

1,386,300 

3.97 

4.41 

4.03 

1,406,955 

3.89 

4.63 

4.03 

1,365,970 

3.86 

4.59 

4.00 

1,335,469 

3.88 

4.66 

3.99 

1,325,983 

3.94 

4.38 

3.97 

1,372,876 

3.97 

4.50 

3.97 

1,425,255 

3.95 

4.70 

3.96 

1,470,232 

3.87 

4.55 

3.94 

1,570,945 

3.80 

4.39 

3.91 

1,678,377 

3.74 

4.31 

3.89 

1,728,286 

3.68 

4.26 

3.83 

1,727,192 

3.74 

4.17 

3.79 

1,738,307 

3.74 

4.33 

3.79 

1.691.316 

3.72 

4.31 

3.78 

1,649,386 

3.72 

4.30 

3.78 

1,587,664 

3.70 

4.30 

3.74 

1,606,633 

3.76 

4.47 

3.77 

1,625,304 

3.77 

• • • • 

3.77 

1,517,085 

3.73 

• * . . 

3.73 

1,271,883 

3.63 

• . • • 

3.63 

865,843 

3.47 

— 

3.47 

‘Exclusive  of  work  relief  provided  by  the  Federal  Works  Program  of  1935  and  employment  provided  by  the  Civil  Works  Ad- 
mmistration  program  of  1933-1934. 

••  Certain  of  these  figures  have  been  corrected  by  small  amounts  since  publication  of  the  second  annual  report 
t See  second  footnote.  Table  III. 
tt  End  of  month  figures  rather  than  average  for  the  month. 
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TABLE  II— AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  CASES  RECEIVING  DIRECT  AND  WORK 


Cambria 
Cameron 
Carbon 
Centre  . 
Chester 


Clarion 

Clearfield 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Crawford 


1934 


September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

Adams  

455 

367 

330 

453 

603 

786 

870 

804 

Allegheny  

69.303 

74,713 

78,220 

81,539 

84,674 

86,029 

85.479 

83.224 

Armstrong  

2,728 

2,842 

2,900 

2,943 

3,186 

3,282 

3.150  2.788 

Beaver  

4,799 

5,087 

5,211 

5,939 

6,609 

6,609 

6,580 

6,494 

Bedford  

1,864 

1,873 

1,930 

2,108 

2,206 

2,269 

2,318 

2,306 

Berks  

5,806 

6,120 

6,338 

6,020 

7,004 

7,216 

7,040 

6,887 

Blair  

3,638 

3,759 

4,069 

4.492 

4,774 

4,924 

5,073 

5,069 

Bradford  

505 

638 

730 

927 

1,102 

1,243 

1,290 

1,261 

Bucks  

1,184 

1,159 

1,194 

1,338 

1,648 

1,964 

2,182 

2,189 

Butler  

2,185 

2,231 

2,363 

2.aS9 

3,003 

3,300 

3,352 

3,274 

6,647 

39 

1,243 

1,853 

1,722 

6,972 

59 

1,382 

1,944 

1,853 

7,501 

87 

1,367 

1,998 

2,031 

8,040 

113 

1,557 

2,116 

2.373 

8,480 

118 

1,737 

2,243 

2,772 

8,571 

135 

1,897 

2,276 

3,097 

7,712 

147 

2.023 

2,336 

3,234 

7,652 

158 

3,175 

2,265 

3,062 

1,080 

1,063 

1,068 

1,148 

1,275 

1,286 

1,283 

1,275 

5,661 

6,013 

6,292 

6,206 

6,349 

6,283 

6,2.34 

6,182 

1,116 

1.054 

1,121 

1.246 

1,389 

1,513 

1..582 

1,565 

1,740 

2,062 

2,347 

2,651 

2,908 

3,151 

3,300 

3,272 

1,326 

1.377 

1,440 

1.759 

2,033 

2,232 

2,310 

2.289 

Cumberland  . . . . 

1,613 

1,678 

1,725 

1,999 

2,333 

2.588 

2,530 

2,323 

Dauphin  

4.997 

5,246 

5,467 

5,905 

6.401 

6,819 

6,833 

6,740 

Delaware  

5,751 

5,858 

5,961 

6,454 

6,828 

6,899 

7,032 

6,916 

Elk  

848 

842 

808 

837 

942 

1,057 

1,045 

1,001 

Brie  

5,637 

5,791 

6,316 

6.853 

7,606 

8,120 

8,195 

8,079 

Payette  

12,617 

13,991 

14,994 

15,629 

16,238 

15.210 

13,884 

13.498 

Forest  

68 

55 

74 

124 

179 

232 

241 

230 

Franklin  

1,597 

1,571 

1,677 

1,840 

2,074 

2.295 

2.357 

2,287 

Fulton  

232 

202 

213 

250 

364 

433 

510 

523 

Greene  

1,327 

1,541 

1,666 

1,986 

2,169 

2,405 

2,356 

2,210 

Huntingdon  ... 

1,692 

1,799 

1,973 

2,207 

2,365 

2,370 

2,283 

2,236 

Indiana  

2,449 

2,538 

2,789 

2,987 

3..307 

3,465 

3,404 

3,248 

Jefferson  

2,248 

2,239 

2,301 

2,322 

2,456 

2,5,56 

2,540 

2,499 

Juniata  

492 

464 

484 

501 

623 

631 

654 

676 

Lackawanna 

15,142 

14,418 

13,990 

14,427 

15,078 

15,609 

15,395 

17„598  ' 

Lancaster  

4.648 

4,829 

4,885 

5.428 

6.247 

6,591 

6,794 

6,535 

Lawrence  

4,099 

4,340 

4,.590 

5,201 

5,820 

6,209 

6,231 

6,011 

Lebanon  

1,429 

1,453 

1,461 

1,746 

2,067 

2,124 

1,981 

1,794 

Lehigh  

5,324 

5,480 

5,615 

6.163 

6,804 

7,255 

7,472 

7,560 

Luzerne  

17,864 

18,516 

18,553 

19.3.36 

20,193 

20,903 

21,898 

25,270 

Lycoming  

3,485 

3,521 

3,5.54 

4.173 

4,599 

4,808 

4,739 

4,789 

McKean  

906 

885 

937 

1,183 

1,400 

1,597 

1,657 

1,575 

Mercer  

3.583 

3,783 

4,155 

4„507 

4,904 

5,142 

4,836 

4,570 

Mifflin  

1,617 

1,579 

1,679 

1,761 

1,826 

1,783 

1,631 

1,489 

Monroe  

414 

535 

673 

882 

1,164 

1,329 

1,290 

1,229 

Montgomery 

4,428 

4,810 

5,052 

5,579 

5,751 

6,086 

6,260 

5.965 

Montour  

565 

537 

623 

741 

855 

922 

932 

867 

Northampton 

4,603 

5,062 

5,599 

6,318 

7,084 

7,768 

8,089 

8.005 

Northumberland 

5,398 

5,612 

5,864 

6,145 

6,204 

6,374 

6,653 

7,092 

Perry  

368 

367 

415 

571 

704 

739 

770 

767 

Philadelphia 

72,848 

74,900 

76,887 

84,154 

92,877 

99,259 

102,942 

105,694 

Pike  

52 

59 

67 

90 

127 

190 

214 

193 

Potter  

258 

383 

509 

674 

817 

948 

1,056 

974 

Schuylkill  .... 

11,158 

11,270 

11,084 

11,378 

11,487 

12,022 

12,827 

14,783 

Snyder  

872 

894 

923 

1,016 

1,119 

1,145 

1,113 

1.033 

Somerset  

3,709 

3,719 

3,758 

3,926 

4,172 

4,447 

4,300 

4,087 

Sullivan  

94 

87 

87 

126 

166 

184 

207 

271 

Susquehanna  . . 

613 

633 

707 

903 

1,078 

1,205 

1,326 

1,439 

Tioga  

461 

545 

631 

784 

886 

965 

977 

935 

Union  

549 

526 

546 

642 

758 

837 

876 

827 

Venango  

2,982 

3,006 

3,091 

3,260 

3,584 

3,808 

3,779 

3,616 

Warren  

1,1.55 

1,136 

1,212 

1,370 

1,543 

1,706 

1,782 

1,746 

Washington 

6,227 

6,519 

6,717 

7,075 

7,618 

7,731 

7,610 

7,087 

Wayne  

309 

371 

454 

581 

693 

815 

892 

930 

Westmoreland  . 

10,740 

10,608 

10.791 

11..301 

11,956 

12,258 

11,952 

11,373 

Wyoming  

211 

228 

3.52 

488 

551 

651 

713 

724 

York  

3,143 

3,042 

2,995 

3,287 

3,845 

4,306 

4,790 

4,636 

Total  

345,716 

360,036 

373,441 

401,437 

431,975 

450,859 

455,34.3 

459,121 

• Exclusive 

of  work  relief  provided 

by  the  Federal  Works 

Program  of  1935 

and  employment  provided 

by  the  Civil 

Works  Ad' 

ministration  program  of  1933-1934. 
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RELIEF,  BY  COUNTIES  AND  BY  MONTHS,  SEPTEMBER,  1934— DECEMBER,  1935  * 


1935 

OOTJNTT 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

675 

81,685 

2,613 

6,441 

2,297 

538 

81,233 

2,725 

6,318 

2,315 

492 

79,752 

2,560 

6,158 

2,207 

525 

77,923 

2,869 

6,017 

2,047 

526 

77.981 

3,158 

5,884 

1,916 

483 

73,540 

3,114 

5,469 

1,657 

261 

67,424 

2,681 

4,296 

1,236 

206 

57,089 

1,389 

2,419 

509 

Adams 

Allegheny 

Armstrong 

Beaver 

Bedford 

6,576 

4,873 

1.027 

2.027 
3,146 

6,297 

4,834 

1,034 

1,864 

3,235 

6,281 

4,831 

1,065 

1,791 

3,230 

6,215 

4,930 

993 

1,675 

3,353 

6,499 

5,291 

892 

1,582 

3.258 

6,245 

5,359 

836 

1,370 

2,774 

5,289 

4,496 

565 

1,092 

1,856 

3,808 

2,544 

249 

906 

908 

Berks 

Blair 

Bradford 

Bucks 

Butler 

8,665 

150 

3,043 

2,104 

2,820 

9,685 

138 

2,342 

2,067 

2,671 

8,878 

141 

2,183 

2,118 

2,550 

9,778 

152 

2.142 

2,139 

2,442 

10,448 

129 

2,063 

2,090 

2,413 

9,063 

53 

1,936 

1,636 

2,245 

7,239 

39 

1,476 

1,344 

1,524 

4,108 

29 

883 

833 

1,100 

Cambria 

Cameron 

Carbon 

Centre 

Chester 

1,252 

6,281 

1,496 

3,019 

2,198 

1,266 

6,379 

1,451 

2,895 

2,090 

1,245 

6,243 

1,445 

2,802 

2,020 

1,276 

6,561 

1,358 

2,606 

1,979 

1,229 

6,425 

1,377 

2,332 

2,022 

1,134 

5,495 

1,334 

1,985 

2,032 

951 

4,343 

989 

1,461 

1,888 

614 

3,393 

763 

691 

1,527 

Clarion 

Clearfield 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Crawford 

2,019 

6,339 

6,151 

1,041 

7,698 

1,887 

6,082 

5,799 

1,022 

7,427 

1,877 

5,629 

5,763 

974 

7,211 

1,720 

5,573 

5,743 

1,012 

7,132 

1,684 

6,048 

5,658 

986 

7.295 

1,544 

5,612 

5,272 

891 

7,235 

1,229 

4,677 

4,683 

584 

6,607 

616 

2,700 

2,711 

274 

4,817 

Cumberland 

Dauphin 

Delaware 

Elk 

Erie 

13,993 

195 

2,108 

509 

2,121 

13,525 

168 

1,799 

477 

2,008 

13,215 

175 

1,610 

468 

1,992 

14,006 

176 

1.577 

442 

1,847 

14,048 

156 

1,522 

427 

1,886 

13,865 

143 

1,312 

382 

2,253 

12,203 

116 

1,058 

253 

1,855 

5,488 

82 

668 

132 

621 

Fayette 

Forest 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Greene 

2,236 

3,505 

2,488 

641 

17,881 

2,161 

3,687 

2,522 

597 

17,523 

2,145 

3,643 

2,412 

608 

16,927 

1,993 

4.196 

2,528 

602 

17,365 

1,897 

4,080 

2,528 

560 

17,900 

1,754 

3,934 

2,422 

534 

17,020 

1,307 

3,547 

1,964 

440 

15,445 

624 

1,986 

1,070 

223 

9,791 

Huntingdon 

Indiana 

Jefferson 

Juniata 

Lackawanna 

6,101 

5,673 

1,598 

7,281 

25,938 

5,939 

5,515 

1,532 

7,261 

25,658 

5,786 

5,463 

1.427 

7,171 

24,381 

5,703 

5,644 

1,353 

7,012 

24,541 

5,465 

5,543 

1,454 

6,885 

26,276 

4,828 

5,231 

1,366 

6,456 

24,044 

3,832 

4,186 

771 

5,384 

17,318 

2,495 

2,017 

378 

4,313 

9,591 

Lancaster 

Lawrence 

Lebanon 

Lehigh 

Luserne 

4,685 

1,415 

4,372 

1,388 

970 

4,370 

1,257 

4,472 

1,380 

905 

4,108 

1,213 

4,585 

1,406 

815 

4,014 

1,197 

4,407 

1,449 

669 

3,963 

1,178 

4,229 

1,440 

748 

3,887 

1,070 

4,076 

1,322 

808 

2,988 

631 

3,151 

1,080 

771 

1,570 

491 

1,537 

592 

573 

Lycoming 

McKean 

Mercer 

Mifflin 

Monroe 

5,039 

764 

6,936 

6,948 

664 

4,394 

693 

6,521 

7,382 

638 

3,980 

708 

6,373 

7,512 

657 

3,812 

713 

6,292 

7,921 

625 

3,629 

720 

6,182 

7,814 

670 

2,884 

724 

5,574 

7,073 

638 

2,288 

626 

4,291 

5,823 

514 

1,583 

307 

3,057 

3,282 

307 

Montgomery 

Montour 

Northampton 

....  Northumberland 
Perry 

',03,065 

145 

806 

13,910 

955 

99,927 

97 

667 

13,169 

900 

96,486 

88 

648 

12,026 

906 

98,035 

76 

637 

12.283 

901 

99,916 

78 

595 

13,659 

906 

97,880 

87 

551 

12,302 

872 

91,976 

92 

401 

8,619 

654 

81.736 

1(12 

310 

3,504 

245 

Philadelphia 

Pike 

Potter 

Schuylkill 

Snyder 

4,385 

293 

1,236 

829 

766 

4,617 

294 

1,140 

683 

747 

4,562 

309 

1,089 

725 

738 

5,178 

278 

1,106 

719 

734 

4,896 

219 

1,086 

709 

711 

4.178 

196 

1,167 

665 

674 

3,839 

156 

1,205 

387 

473 

1,796 

71. 

935 

238 

174 

Somerset 

Sullivan 

Susquehanna 

Tioga 

Union 

3,341 

1,588 

7,508 

837 

11,539 

3,232 

1,411 

7,047 

709 

11,755 

3,155 

1,420 

6,898 

733 

11,679 

3,004 

1,359 

6,961 

702 

12,195 

2,853 

1,272 

7,141 

665 

11,933 

2,737 

1,272 

6,632 

602 

11,138 

2,2.55 

918 

5.661 

566 

9,491 

1,395 

316 

2,874 

427 

5,316 

Venango 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Westmoreland 

713 

4,124 

678 

3,843 

679 

3,633 

653 

3,518 

618 

3,676 

589 

3,410 

485 

2,958 

298 

1,996 

Wyoming 

York 

447,125  436,894  424,000  426,583  431,319  406,866  350,208  249,597 


Total 
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TABLE  III— EXPENDITURES  FROM  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  FUNDS  FOR  DIRECT  RELIEF,  WORK  RELIEF, 
SPECIAL  PROGRAMS,  AND  ADMINISTRATION,  BY  MONTHS,  SEPTEMBER,  1932— DECEMBER,  .1935  * 


MONTH  AND  YEAR 

Direct 

relief 

Work  •• 
relief 

Special 

programs 

Administration 

Total 

1932 

Sf^pfpmhpr  

$ 1,062,303.51 

.$  

,$ 

$10  809  26 

$1,073,112.77 

October  

2,291,016.53 

21,907.03 

44,624.40 

2,357,547.96 

November  

3,378,053.13 

453.543.36 

58,294.12 

3,889,890.61 

December  

4,715,575.18 

793,608.04 

115,047.45 

5,624,230.67 

1933 

January  

5,477,249.98 

466,442.50 

143,664.56 

6,087,357.04 

February  

6,012,456.90 

746,844.77 

182.355.36 

6,941,657.03 

March  

7,146,385.51 

588,237.98 

210,636.42 

7,945,259.91 

April  

6,375,039.04 

469,140.71 

223,208.77 

7,067,388.52 

May  

7,322,026.53 

831,155  24 

249,334.12 

8,402’515.89 

June  

6,794,142.26 

454,235.21 

1,110.05 

255,830.45 

7.505,317.97 

July  

5,960,716.93 

357,417.93 

16,501.81 

269,825.73 

6,604,462.40 

August  

6,136.148.19 

3.33,988.92 

16,050.86 

282,333.60 

6,768,521.57 

September  

5,420,309.77 

560,105.55 

16,660.62 

320,247.89 

6,317,323.83 

October  

5,535,859.79 

769,455.03 

16,488.22 

330,848.81 

6,652,651.85 

November  

0.230,156.41 

500,638.57 

44,222.85 

356,888.46 

7,160,906.29 

December  

•,354,065.63 

280,051.26 

95,935.04 

373,023.56 

7,103,075.49 

1934 

January  

6,004,453.98 

251.407.16 

147,902.00 

406,884.98 

6,810,648.12 

February  

6.117,090.37 

94,002.93 

190,392.12 

383,671.52 

6,785,156.94 

March  

7,753,344.99 

77,162.27 

259,370.66 

455,642.48 

8,545,520.40 

^pril  

6.989,491.47 

4,421,122.99 

305,797.35 

685,909.24 

12,402,321.05 

May  

7,248,967.59 

4,030,066.68 

265,190.43 

777,650.58 

12,321,875.28 

June  

6,820,973.22 

4,070,764.89 

174,589.00 

877,554.64 

11,943,881.75 

July  

7,000,736.76 

3,285,119.20 

196.584.82 

871,466.15 

11,353,906.93 

August  

8,044,549.07 

1,919,106.60 

414,927.63 

897,065.47 

11,275,648.77 

September  

7,753,949.90 

468,436.43 

367,264.09 

893,706.62 

9,483,357.04 

October  

9,262,223.87 

992,577.11 

825,062.54 

1,068,068.84 

12,147,932.36 

November  

9,429,111.28 

3,604,126.00 

517,551.15 

1,096,570.81 

14,647,359.24 

December  

9,558,665.10 

6,357,949.52 

806,786.71 

1,228,984.44 

17,952,385.77 

1935 

January  

11,088.291.17 

8,263,342.53 

715,971.69 

1,473,578.89 

21,541,184.28 

February  

11,201,503.68 

7,255,603.62 

560,526.43 

1,353,977.01 

20,371,610.74 

March  

13,377,239.44 

3,201,948.35 

587,777.45 

1,512,126.95 

18,679,092.19 

April  

14,413,618.81 

3,476,007..58 

566,099.94 

1,575,191.16 

20,030,917.49 

May  

13,574,667.08 

3,581,874.04 

698,944.53 

1,754,726.13 

19,610,211.78 

June  

11,763,668.09 

3.085,450.20 

476,214.02 

1,542,818.41 

16,868,150.72 

July  

13,649,167.88 

2,278,020.51 

278,4.88.19 

1,686,761.69 

17,892,438.27 

August  

14,024.835.33 

307,012.23 

425,568.96 

1,703,416.29 

16,460,832.81 

September  

13.583,594.94 

401,957.72 

1,378,051.95 

15,363,604.61 

October  

14,047,498.66 

215,361.40 

1,330,790.84 

15,593,650.90 

November  

10,567,692.75 

302,670.05 

1,204,147.95 

12,074,510.75 

December  

8,116,867.13 

141,750.20 

1,130,300.96 

9,388,918.29 

Total  

$327,632,707.85 

$68,647,872.94  $10,049,718.53  $30,716,036.96 

$437,046,336.28 

Audit  Adjustment  t 

-f  159,011.05 

-1-204,304.55 

-f  77,187.35 

—240,971.47 

-f  199,531.48 

Adjusted  Total  

$327,791,718.90 

$68,852,177.49  $10,126,905.88  $30,475,065.49 

$437,245,867.76tt 

* Exclusive  of  work  relief  provided  by  the  Federal  Works  Program  of  1935  and  employment  provided  by  the  Civil  Works  Ad- 
ministration program  of  1933-1934. 

**  Work  relief  expenditures  prior  to  April,  1934.  represent  principally  allocations  to  the  State  Highway  Department  to  pro- 
vide employment  on  the  highways  to  able-bodied  relief  receipients.  Since  this  work  was  regular  highway  employment,  the  persons 
placed  on  jobs  are  not  included  as  work  relief  cases  in  Table  I, 

t Periodically,  the  records  of  the  Relief  Administration  are  audited,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  accounting  adjustments 
which  cannot  be  assigned  to  specific  months. 

ft  In  addition  to  this  sum,  transfers  totaling  ?1, 337, 037. 01  and  $378,373.71,  respectively,  were  made  from  unemployment  relief 
funds  to  the  State  Old  Age  Assistance  Fund  and  to  the  Rural  Resettlement  Corporation,  bringing  the  grand  total  of  expenditures 
from  unemployment  relief  funds  to  $438,961,278.48. 


TABLE  IV— EXPENDITURES  FROM  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  FUNDS  FOR  DIRECT  RELIEF,  BY  TYPE  AND  BY  MONTHS 

SEPTEMBER,  1932— DECEMBER,  1935 
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TABLE  V— EXPENDITURES  FROM  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  FUNDS  FOR  WORK  RELIEF,  BY  TYPE  AND  BY 

MONTHS,  SEPTEMBER,  1932— DECEMBER,  1935  * 


WORK  DIVISION  PROGRAM 

Department  of 
Highways 

Total 

MONTH  AND  TEAR 

Wages  and 
salaries 

Materials  and 
equipment 

Compensation 

reserve 

Total 

Other** 

1932 

September 
October  . 
November 
December 


$ $ $ 

21,662.60 

408,102.85 

761739.44 


^ 

244.43 

45,440.51 

31,868.60 


^ 

2i,'^’.63 

453,543.36 

793,608.04 


1933 

Janu.Try  . 
February 
March  . . , 
April  . . . , 
May  .... 
June  .... 

July  

August  . 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 


419.515.44 

693,170.77 

568.482.89 
441,247.71 
804,247.57 

427.895.89 
345,090.01 

316.321.90 
550,099.13 
757,020.61 
465,912.68 
252  293.99 


46,927.06 

53.674.00 
19,755.09 

27.893.00 
26,907.67 
26,339.32 
12,327.92 
17,667.02 

10.006.42 

12.434.42 
34,725.89 
27,757.27 


466,442.50 

746,844.77 

588,237.98 

469,140.71 

831,155.24 

454.235.21 

357,417.93 

333,988.92 

560,105.55 

769,455.03 

500,638.57 

280.051.26 


1934 


.January 
February 
March  . 


April  

4.218,282.28 

490.99 

152,775.55 

4,371,548.82 

May  

3,830,422.00 

13.256.57 

74.939.85 

3,918,618.42 

June  

3,932.684.27 

37,101.50 

10,496.10 

3,980,281.87 

July  

3,100,322.88 

39,399.72 

68,029.00 

3,207,751.60 

August  

1,735,450.54 

75,785.29 

1,811,235.83 

September  

239,822.53 

146,760.40 

81,853.50 

468,436.43 

October  

924,213.01 

61,508.85 

6,855.25 

992,577.11 

November  

3,520,292.70 

83,833.30 

3,604.126.00 

December  

6,215,026.34 

128,780.18 

14,143.00 

6,357  949.52 

1935 

January  

8.046,738.31 

216,604.22 

8.263,342.53 

February  

7.0^14,457.56 

146,886.06 

64,260.00 

7,255,603.62 

March  

3,088,337.69 

113,610.66 

3 201,948.35 

April  

3,356,134.55 

119,873.03 

3,476,007.58 

May  

3,413.969.33 

167,904.71 

3,581,874.04 

June  

2,967,906.64 

117.543.56 

3,085,450.20 

July  

2,187.394.89 

90,625.62 

2,278.020.51 

August  

268,892.69 

38,119.54 

307,012.23 

Total  

$58,090,348.21 

$1,598,084,20 

$473,352.25 

$60,161,784.66 

241,8,36.63 

85,725.29 

71,105.73 

38,654.48 

22.920.76 

4.794.17 

6,565.21 

1,425.06 


$7,705,830.81 


9.570.53 
8,277.64 

6.056.54 
10,919.69 
88,527.50 
85,688.85 
70,802.39 

106.445.71 


$780,257.47 


251.407.16 

94,002.93 

77,162.27 

4,421.122.99 

4,030,066.68 

4,070,764.89 

3,285,119.20 

1,919,106.60 

468,436.43 

992,577.11 

3,604,126.00 

6,357,949.52 


8,263,342.53 

7,255,603.62 

3,201,948.35 

3,476,007.58 

3,581,874.04 

3,085,450.20 

2,278,020.51 

307,012.23 


$68,647,872.94 


* Exclusive  of  work  relief  provided  by  the  Federal  Works  Prograjn  of  1935  and  employment  provided  by  the  Civil  Works  Ad- 
ministration program  of  1933-1934. 

**  Includes  the  following  work  projects:  Pymatuning  Dam,  Indiantown  Gap,  gypsy  moth  and  Japanese  beetle  control,  employ- 

ment services  and  federal  research  projects. 
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TABLE  VI EXPENDITURES  FROM  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  FUNDS  FOR  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS,  BY  TYPE 

AND  BY  MONTHS,  SEPTEMBER,  1932— DECEMBER,  1935 


MONTH  AND  YEAR 

Veterans’ 

relief 

Transients 
and  homeless 

Emergency 

education 

Coliege 

student 

aid 

Commodity 

purchasing 

and 

processing 

Other* 

Total 

1932 

September  

.$ 

? 

$ 

? 

$ 

3 

3 

October 

November 


December 

1933 

January 

February 

March 

April 


1.110.05 

1,110.05 

15  589  31 

912.50 

16,501.81 

15  355.13 

695.73 

10,050.86 

15,854.78 

805.84 

16.660.62 

15,702.35 

785.87 

16,488.22 

November 

16,152.21 

7,513.43 

19,661.09 

896.12 

44,222.85 

December 



8,607.70 

15,524.75 

70,955.90 

846.69 

95.935.04 

1934 

January 

12,587.33 

36,389.30 

98,001.81 

923.56 

147,902.00 

February 

12,662.37 

38,957.21 

132, ,347.35 

6,425.19 

190,392.12 

March  

12,396.62 

43,698.10 

152,995.97 

49.554.80 

725.17 

259,370.66 

April  

14,465.85 

76,885.75 

149,706.30 

03,275.47 

1,463.98 

305,797.35 

May  

18,566.47 

101,150.04 

83,564.23 

61,299.91 

609.78 

265,190.43 

June  

15,894.37 

122,506.44 

15,563.99 

19.323.80 

1,300.40 

174,589.00 

J uly  

24,159.37 

136,922.18 

28,510.33 

1,541.61 

5.451.33 

196,584.82 

August  . . . . 

24,308.15 

189,507.09 

41,028.14 

155,302.25 

4,782.00 

414,927.63 

September  . 

18.031.93 

156,986.01 

27,486.64 

29,478..54 

130,953.24 

4,327.73 

367,264.09 

October 

39,951.17 

228,963.26 

35,367.53 

70,465.40 

445,336.82 

4,978.36 

825,062.54 

November 

36,719.02 

226,703.22 

75.412..35 

96,280.65 

79,188.52 

3,247.39 

517,551.15 

December  . . 

20,997.18 

259,328.90 

114,976.06 

72,636.05 

336,318.98 

2,529.54 

806,786.71 

1935 

January 

51,198.64 

255,271.92 

211.351.69 

99,865.08 

96,613.59 

1,670.86 

715,971.69 

February  . . 

28,086.62 

232,355.70 

204,603.70 

88.177.45 

5.703.42 

1,599.54 

560,526.43 

March  .... 

34,516.94 

227,793.97 

229,906.41 

87,344.54 

6,077.23 

2,078.36 

587,777.-15 

April  .... 

33,097.01 

202,029.91 

203,948.79 

87,581.72 

17,492.58 

21,949.93 

566,099.94 

May  

65,671.17 

285,116.70 

168,968.86 

83,-441..55 

30,809.29 

64,936.96 

698,944.53 

June  

72,187.37 

201,959.32 

120,011.88 

35.158.59 

15,047.62 

31,849.24 

476,214.02 

July  

6,806.31 

161,098.08 

127.131.46 

19,831.73** 

3,284.07 

278,488.19 

August  . . . . 

2,991.31 

244,002.52 

184,410.65 

12,079.99** 

6,244.47 

425,568.96 

September 

759.98 

177,339.74 

132,245.78 

7.856.41 

83,755.81 

401,957.72 

October 

5,230.41 

129,097.82 

50,452.23 

935.53 

29,645.41 

215,361.40 

November 

36,023.84 

148,249.13 

12.639.63 

116.82 

105,640.63 

302,670.05 

December  . . 

11,545.59 

63,846.54 

9,309.89 

9,138.93 

47,909.25 

141,750.20 

Total  .... 

. . $686,116.59 

$3,969,197.93 

$2, 709, '618.57 

$945,425.16 

$1,304,979.51 

$443,381.76 

$10,049,718.53 

* Includes  medical  expense  fund  of  Pennsylvania  Child  Health  Committee,  aid  for  self-help  cooperatives,  teachers’  training-  insti- 
tutes and  vocational  readjustment  camps  for  women,  transportation  of  stranded  popuiations,  special  higlrway  work  relief,  CWA  clean- 
up, Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation,  work  relief  clean-up  and  supervisors’  training  program.  Since  August,  1934,  children’s  camps 
are  included  under  this  heading. 

*■*  Negative  figures  resulting  from  cancellation  of  commitments  previously  reported. 
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TABLE  VII— EXPENDITURES  FOR  DIRECT  AND  WORK  RELIEF,  BY  COUNTIES,  SEPTEMBER,  1932,  THROUGH 


COUNTY 


Adams  ... 
Allegheny 
Armstrong 
Beaver  . . . 
Bedford  . . 
Berks 

Blair  

Bradford 
Bucks 
Butler  . . . 
Cambria 
Cameron  . 
Carbon 
Centre  . . . 
Chester  . . 
Clarion  . . . 
Clearfield 
Clinton  . . . 
Columbia 


Total 

Sept.  1932— 
Aug.  1934 

19  3 4 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

247,126.40 

31,171,961.43 

1,062,729.60 

2,148,375.01 

666,592.98 


$ 10,043.99  $ 

1,690,825.74 
59,882.55 
96,130.68 
31,228.12 


10,111.87  $ 
2,066,085.35 
79,910.08 
134,204.42 
40,304.44 


10,337.43 

2,349,142.43 

90.957.68 
164,166.22 

66.143.68 


15,806.58  $ 
,001,203.29  3 

101,920.23 
212,769.50 
73,138.63 


23,650.56  $ 
896,113.19  3, 

117,360.78 
224,610.61 
79,978.51 


31,198.22 

886,877.48 

111,643.03 

223.274.58 

85,865.63 


22,466.08 

3,362.475.44 

99.263.94 

184,193.30 

68,845.04 


24,207.64 

,472,367.82 

90,383.00 

214,448.25 

66,462.80 


3.612.222.02 
1,550,077.40 

664.205.46 
789,9,53.22 
891,715.38 

2.617.806.03 
50,033.21 

692,117.55 
744,659.67 
981,. 539. 24 
485,827.89 
2,916,042.80 

551.490.47 
1,064,681.82 


132,705.05 

77,811.48 

10,650.94 

23,217.79 

48,901.64 


167,869.36 

115,382.12 

15,969.30 

29,715.40 

61,427.92 


251,452.61 

147,266.69 

22,302.23 

46,313.09 

81,686.13 


274,090.28 

177,260.50 

29,717.03 

52.690.87 

91,501.22 


338,436.46 

211,095.16 

36,208.39 

85,724.96 

114,821.54 


346,611.36 

210,567.90 

37,714.06 

82,590.26 

98,622.79 


257,296.84 

159,796.18 

33,6,51.56 

78,100.24 

100,758.12 


301,008.78 

193,009.19 

32,909.05 

95,715.83 

107,138.44 


137,520.43 

973.12 

31,544.06 

42,734.91 

40,561.44 


182,813.01 

1,210.46 

39,566.60 

62,696.08 

69,851.24 


236,925.41 

2,380.97 

52,594.55 

80,497.23 

93,590.10 


313,115.40 

3,471.14 

76,0.36.18 

103,192.53 

105,871.51 


352,993.91 

4,332.41 

93,810.06 

119,9.59.90 

121,390.71 


276,428.15 

3,979.19 

98,739.93 

98,259.27 

140,090.43 


292,605.14 

3,682.84 

77,070.97 

96,363.43 

112,567.17 


343,661.60 

4,061.76 

127,213.46 

88,656.29 

100,492.92 


20,810.56 

134,403.35 

24,692.95 

39,303.73 


30,677.53 

169,525.35 

37,686.49 

60,656.07 


38.896.23 

197.716.68 

47,877.46 

89.616.76 


42,240.79 

229,267.01 

64,089.65 

97,562.24 


51,816.88 

258,588.29 

67,602.05 

121,928.05 


38,915.67 

259,645.97 

57,980.36 

128,962.47 

87,414.30 


38,759.37 

252,443.71 

52,080.96 

123,738.23 

62,282.08 


44,632.64 

234,496.23 

69,144.37 

126,199.84 

64,408.47 


Crawiord  

Cumberland  

741,278.13 

2,296,273.87 

32,169.42 

148,350.63 

43,924.23 

224,299.91 

56,000.91 

271,347.06 

82.152.42 

311,055.34 

104,350.81 

347,181.67 

336,885.94 

40,033.81 

316,852.32 

104,199.19 

341,507.08 

313.981.15 

36,607.48 

339,657.59 

73,550.08 

295,682.82 

77,718.91 

319,783.67 

270,307.98 

30,259.93 

285,710.32 

Delaware  

Elk  

2,659,493.20 

536,860.07 

2,175,780.41 

137,222.70 

20,600.84 

90,723.52 

175.752.96 
21,800.10 

164.802.97 

248,443.84 

25,445.45 

221,552.76 

270,768.31 

33,287.95 

267,018.62 

32,184.60 

261,992.82 

4,693,138.92 

294,479.43 

394,111.47 

460,168.96 

510,395.20 

619,060.63 

7,415.81 

83,188.85 

11,293.55 

93,126.99 

617,538.35 

6,848.97 

88,735.93 

12,694.70 

93,348.07 

488,130.96 

7,429.21 

62,040.08 

10,017.41 

81,119.39 

521,942.05 

7.164.88 

65,685.29 

10,273.64 

74,194.47 

75.051.00 

1,249.55 

1,489.53 

2,813.27 

4,123.05 

746,931.26 

32,699.66 

45,613.39 

68,130.42 

72,164.84 

8,318.79 

72,061.81 

156,120.61 

3,619.16 

5,860.38 

6,946.70 

671,520.68 

28,832.13 

51,188.63 

64,418.07 

Huntingdon  . . . . 

635,415.46 

1,466,511.84 

32,553.74 

66,073.20 

44,268.99 

73,972.09 

59,629.34 

106,899.60 

72,011.49 

116,055.91 

85,381.36 

135,848.57 

107,392.76 

27,026.60 

652,381.12 

84,759.96 

124.698.58 
109,417.20 

23,216.75 

593.672.58 

63,923.24 

115,067.65 

73.354.20 

16,664.96 

615,955.44 

107.569.86 

82,973.14 

21,498.69 

662,364.08 

Jefferson  

1,175,819.20 

187,049.71 

48,007.12 

10,590.76 

56,925.57 

12,139.50 

87,964.12 

16,840.76 

106,395.51 

20,863.68 

534,814.23 

5,699,355.27 

372,290.26 

419,544.49 

493,158.69 

1,529,188.05 

95,8.57.53 

124,189.24 

1.57,576.17 

181,671.42 

278,016.31 

75.186.59 

276,055.20 

721,387.95 

207,362.84 

291,991.05 

94,445.06 

329,946.01 

958.232.59 

214,600.78 

254,917.36 

96,344.71 

367,673.87 

817,156.91 

193,877.02 

220,879.33 

67,231.92 

279,661.17 

901,899.96 

179 . 759.68 

231.287.68 
66,790.22 

298,044.25 

1,059,991.12 

1,462,594.86 

97,157.59 

148,36.8.62 

212,150.31 

663,778.73 

30,914.63 

40,081.36 

57,338.85 

Lehigh  

2,442,041.10 

8,535,372.93 

123,395.60 

498,406.74 

170,674.14 

590,959.88 

233.907.35 

603,023.38 

Lycoming  

McKean  

1,444,428.20 

551,601.43 

1,713,060.64 

74.492.58 

20,826.27 

75.079.19 

113,000.83 

23,554.86 

107,571.48 

134,171.98 

34,040.21 

178.434.67 

176,918.55 

46,196.59 

182,074.62 

77.027.42 

44,679.65 

227,824.29 
62,906.36 
199,525.58 
93,572.81 
60,. 365. 00 

213,074.15 

58,026.55 

188.289.58 

82,418.57 

64,901.28 

164,168.22 

48,290.73 

148.683.65 

76,463.85 

38,918.12 

47,999.00 

166,250.26 

62,294.88 

51,450.19 

697,781.56 

42,529.73 

54,566.78 

69.686.64 

413, 512., 38 

21.040.92 

28,391.16 

23,010.04 

Montgomery  

2,284,286.36 
271 , 749 . 46 

103.667.09 

14,025.68 

141,645.23 

19,694.61 

211,5.34.85 

25,908.82 

251,3.83.57 

36,015.76 

274,675.93 

221,911.54 

21.976.83 

278,109.82 

36,579.31 

363,786.75 

287,947.67 

30,550.39 

263,657.71 

40,946.83 

387,904.32 

285,683.31 

28,492.45 

226,435.21 

30,840.64 

290,318.30 

260,340.94 

24,581.21 

31,. 592. 93 
303,380.59 
279,520.65 
27,577.10 

Northampton  . . . 
Northumberland  . 

2,535,267.1.5 
2, 658, 833.. 51 
276,798.18 

110, ,508. 20 
143,904.71 
7,820.10 

154.800.13 

179.961.13 
9,4,30.42 

235,136.52 

209,649.70 

15,155.11 

Philadelphia 

34,745,777.91 

97,967.71 

1,740,512.80 

2,521.94 

2,011,440.07 

1,931.80 

2,833,614.87 

3,001.41 

3,645,879.83 

3,957.13 

25,336.09 

444,136.52 

38,494.96 

4,236,971.18 

5,092.87 

37,929.07 

518,684.66 

45,615.12 

3,859,173.16 

7.389.01 

34,947.23 

3,913,940.74 

6,081.83 

29,792.48 

411,324.22 

41,600.74 

4 , 193 , 899 . 55 
6,944.11 
30,858.80 
660,618.62 
41,722.66 

296,422.96 

5,531.63 

10,673.93 

16,280.26 

Schuylkill  

5,182,070.36 

357,371.82 

256,108.49 

18,166.03 

337,726.38 

20.948.74 

393,785.60 

29,238.75 

48,644.63 

Somerset  

Sullivan  

Susquehanna  . • . 
Tioga  

1,529,042.95 

129,925.52 

603,957.84 

534,079.67 

329,224.36 

81,066.26 

2,593.22 

11,634.40 

10,001.43 

12,115.28 

113,762.64 

1,827.07 

12,919.55 

16,463.79 

13,203.45 

133,312.99 

3,154.45 

20,791.43 

22,294.26 

16,547.76 

151,292.11 

4,547.22 

32,852.17 

29,254.30 

24,321.36 

188,878.75 

5,600.66 

38,351.95 

33,211.30 

33,641.06 

174,721.96 

6,249.70 

42,897.17 

31,451.11 

29,321.80 

149,839.27 

5,369.69 

39.480.25 

24.994.26 
27,667.20 

7,606.22 

48,042.44 

27,090.78 

28,939.64 

1,503,614.99 

68,062.80 

84,832.06 

129,211.18 

136,622.61 

55,118.03 

257,132.81 

23,768.16 

406,545.08 

171,724.57 

71,482.56 

319,843.69 

26,811.06 

486,274.81 

141,179.37 

63,178.64 

290,905.36 

29,389.42 

435,806.90 

142,584.96 

54,891.10 

261,384.99 

28,167.03 

434,868.29 

143,490.91 

56,787.92 

256,686.04 

33,314.28 

426,590.80 

680,068.60 

28,280.69 

32,346.78 

49,445.13 

Washington  . . . , 
Wayne  

2,358,909.62 
369,164.08 
4. 736, 023.. 37 

132.256.43 

7,562.29 

231,049.00 

172,993.87 

12,581.44 

287,411.97 

222,822.17 

17,269.23 

334,807.68 

Wyoming  

208,143.87 

1,495,027.10 

6,305.37 

49,113.33 

5,629.09 

70,671.66 

11,427,52 

96,776.98 

18,787.55 

135,854.01 

26,557.83 

18,8.56.87 

172,127.15 

54,172.79 

27,401.13 

205,134.15 

90,114.58 

23,695.89 

174,282.00 

15,005.19 

23,589.40 

198,390.78 

13,278.73 

state-wide  

6,717,779.80 

115,627.29 

15,205.34 

13,691.43 

Total  

$167, 995, 637.. 56 

$8,222,386.33 

$10,254,800.98  $13,033,237.28 

$15,916,614.62  $19,351,633.70  $18,457,107.80  $16,679,187.79  $17,889,626.89 

• Exclusive  of  work  relief  provided  by  the  Federal  Works  Program 
istration  program  of  1933-1934. 


of  1935  and  employment  provided  by  the  Civil  Work  Admin- 
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DECEMBER,  1935,  WITH  AMOUNTS  BY  MONTHS,  SEPTEMBER,  1934,  THROUGH  DECEMBER,  1935  * 


19  3 6 

Total 

Sept.  1932- 
Dec.  1935 

COUNTY 

May 

Jane 

July 

Auguet 

September 

October 

Norember 

December 

$ 17,254.39  $ 14,171.51  $ 13,865.50  $ 12,670.68  $ 12,873.92$ 

12,797.13  $ 

6,033.79  $ 

5,557.46  $ 

490,173.15 

Adams 

3,444,235.83 

2,933,355.36 

3.141,556.11 

2,900,116.48 

2,658,391.52 

2.708,869.25 

2,246,016.09 

1,986,763.33 

76,910,356.13 

. . Allegheny 

74,068.31 

82,018.95 

79,142.69 

80,364.37 

92,038.31 

97,734.42 

63,719.63 

33,371.88 

2,416,509.45 

. , Armstrong 

219,950.72 

202,566.69 

203.027.71 

185,407.92 

184,783.53 

180,528.37 

117, 198. i9 

73,189.77 

4,968,825.77 

63,414.14 

64,612.78 

67,987.62 

53,309.44 

47,546.24 

43.903.91 

30,935.62 

11,400.64 

1.541,670.22 

Bedford 

297,748.53 

251,178.74 

257,717.49 

206,847.83 

198,695.80 

224,332.98 

157,903.88 

122,106.74 

7,397,224.65 

Berks 

146,714.59 

144,903.32 

171,279.48 

143,737.66 

149,322.60 

173,231.39 

131.981.40 

78,514.49 

3,981,951.55 

Blair 

25,931.15 

26,672.59 

31,028.06 

27,311.76 

23,721.56 

24,408.82 

11,860.15 

6,408.69 

1,060,570.80 

. . Bradford 

83,137.40 

68,483.90 

64,912.99 

57,174.62 

45,352.38 

46,176.40 

36,979.02 

30,728.01 

1,716,906.38 

Bucks 

109,844.59 

103,991.21 

124,350.76 

107,642.67 

97,253.69 

92,442.94 

42,939.74 

25,382.59 

2,300,421.37 

Butler 

321,577.12 

326,793.36 

318,706.79 

294,938.32 

303,511.49 

288,677.71 

189,738.74 

108,162.86 

6,905.975.37 

4,186.59 

3,179.14 

4,163.06 

4,439.36 

3,040.23 

1,220.76 

777.98 

711.80 

96,444.01 

. . . Cameron 

108,989.50 

81,623.78 

83,077.16 

72,970.93 

68,700.73 

74,842.47 

42,861.73 

26,392.55 

1,838,152.20 

Carbon 

64,541.30 

63,745.99 

70,267.90 

62,368.64 

51,396.69 

62,110.00 

33,251.12 

21,566.12 

1,846,165.97 

Centre 

95,448.89 

80,234.99 

90,498.30 

75,999.57 

73,857.48 

68,662.22 

41,657.41 

35,738.47 

2,318,052.09 

....  Chester 

39,281.57 

37,857.63 

41,237.24 

37,661.42 

34,645.59 

36,952.79 

25,635.71 

19,773.56 

1,065,523.07 

. . . . Clarion 

196,227.40 

176,577.45 

214,308.32 

195,985.28 

168,275.64 

170,693.71 

114,699.99 

96,624.45 

5,985,521.53 

. Clearfield 

58,482.41 

62,218.43 

58,911.21 

46,918.20 

40,540.31 

38,288.43 

28,045.88 

26,540.01 

1,302,589.64 

Clinton 

109,678.28 

97,640.66 

99,266.16 

90,085.13 

72,319.22 

65,735.89 

37,977.40 

22,896.20 

2,448,247.14 

. . Columbia 

67,478.75 

65,418.51 

69,027.32 

44.315.49 

48,900.87 

52,538.21 

38,048.37 

36,894.21 

1,629,621.07 

59.659.41 

55,908.05 

62,048.79 

45,142.72 

42,383.94 

43,653.45 

30,168.27 

17,323.20 

1,671,531.93 

Cumberland 

296,147.20 

226,866.93 

229,666.56 

192,779.65 

158,389.07 

167,562.64 

109,311.35 

63,593.11 

5.999.798.46 

Dauphin 

243,589.58 

191,408.76 

210,781.24 

188,329.71 

175,179.62 

196,108.09 

149,096.56 

89,836.91 

6,124,270.64 

. . Delaware 

31,339.81 

30,388.43 

33,973.00 

31,508.24 

28,035.44 

26,668.72 

14,681.75 

9,957.43 

983,632.95 

Elk 

250,884.92 

229,308.83 

244,055.02 

190,343.66 

201,609.48 

226,664.87 

167,446.54 

136,079.72 

5,770,484.36 

Erie 

609,329.92 

424,643.01 

464,723.48 

474.327.47 

427,218.42 

470,720.43 

335,379.28 

164,119.85 

11,769,427.83 

. . . . Fayette 

5,561.73 

4,639.83 

5,368.02 

4,643.59 

3,834.97 

3,784.24 

2,982.21 

2,979.41 

147,378.77 

Forest 

63.469.16 

46,499.10 

49.610.88 

40,098.68 

36,829.96 

34,095.01 

24,857.90 

16,495.83 

1,557,046.24 

. . Franklin 

9,817.21 

8,727.30 

10,324.07 

9,140.96 

7,960.75 

7.690.97 

4,410.40 

2,217.23 

285,433.83 

....  Fulton 

68,680.54 

63,299.93 

67,149.52 

63,936.47 

55,005.49 

74,106.86 

47,471.43 

19,365.30 

1,678,725.77 

Greene 

68,066.50 

59,151.76 

65,416.47 

49 , 623 . 05 

47,258.39 

44,888.00 

29,607.68 

15,330.20 

1,531,623.93 

Huntingdon 

108,762.33 

106,088.52 

122,659.64 

125,405.09 

120,932.93 

127,252.23 

86,020.83 

65,031.42 

3,154,850.29 

. . . . Indiana 

86,113.72 

81,741.34 

81,076.60 

74,017.92 

73,148.39 

77,432.10 

48,393.94 

30,490.12 

2,399,662.95 

. . Jefferson 

19,239.75 

17,316.79 

19,350.87 

17,088.23 

15,243.96 

14,896.29 

11,148.60 

5,603.96 

454,779.76 

....  Juniata 

616,877.28 

674,814.23 

642,217.76 

690,169.64 

567,300.17 

681,472.31 

439,672.01 

292,372.10 

14,248,331.65 

Lackawanna 

164,808.07 

145,667.17 

158,449.12 

138,698.96 

132,280.15 

135,644.40 

91,308.73 

69,026.52 

3.919,865.85 

221,653.67 

180,893.46 

209,508.65 

184,845.84 

179,448.17 

189,539.53 

124,202.99 

60,311.34 

4,547,665.75 

. . Lawrence 

69,670.34 

66,478.22 

50,529.72 

41,654.31 

39,343.35 

42,121.53 

16,459.57 

7,235.41 

1,505,604.52 

. . . Lebanon 

273,871.47 

253,976.14 

273,478.48 

228,855.36 

204,612.85 

232,397.99 

160,283.05 

139,455.92 

6,288,229.95 

Lehigh 

1,135,532.97 

913,356.00 

996,581.63 

887.456.83 

933,438.76 

885,421.07 

573,783.61 

350,336.12 

21,362,338.45 

. . Luzerne 

166,839.14 

134,027.08 

142,277.69 

116,842.05 

111,607.32 

116,835.04 

79,590.78 

49,101.20 

3,648,569.77 

Lycoming 

43,858.91 

83,533.67 

38,114.39 

33,947.39 

31,442.68 

28,814.75 

13,6.53.49 

14,739.06 

1,131,. 546. 24 

. . McKean 

157,120.82 

142,818.74 

164,909.84 

130.021.75 

129,453.89 

141,114.64 

82,120.83 

46 , 448 . 56 

3,9.52,978.64 

. . . Mercer 

65,658.78 

46,161.60 

60,030.23 

44,701.98 

43,410.53 

43,912.45 

34,130.87 

18,294.65 

1,592,442.73 

Mifliin 

41,634.76 

84,641.66 

32,706.12 

20,272.60 

17,049.44 

26,922.70 

20,891.33 

15,172.19 

955,559.53 

....  Monroe 

198,606.01 

163,224.98 

158,852.64 

121,137.05 

105,115.40 

95,035.74 

72,636.55 

50,813.97 

4,975,236.52 

Montgomery 

22,826.62 

20,287.00 

23,175.76 

19,780.87 

20,129.85 

24,133.42 

15,867.55 

8.754.10 

662,309.11 

Montour 

260.116.86 

220,859.21 

233,711.67 

203,335.90 

183,941.41 

206,631.82 

121,345.68 

99,536.45 

6,175,156.89 

Northampton 

268,997.46 

260.217.39 

315,304.84 

286,131.69 

265,676.99 

252,171.84 

185,769.76 

109,697.84 

6,471,720.97 

Northumberland 

22,526.71 

20,992.65 

21,951.17 

17,473.06 

17,310.41 

18,693.59 

11,193.49 

8,967.00 

581,488.77 

Perry 

4,195,456.79 

8,662,680.20 

3,787,413.16 

3,550,447.46 

3,376,806.98 

3,582,320.66 

3,034.780.44 

2,776,122.35 

89,037.138.15 

Philadelphia 

4,873.63 

8,228.06 

3,205.61 

2,322.68 

1,527.84 

3,003.95 

2,551.28 

2,768.10 

158,368.96 

Pike 

22,058.45 

17,468.08 

19,956.69 

17,827.22 

13,722.18 

12,328.13 

7,936.58 

6,857.88 

605,927.16 

....  Potter 

632,956.28 

470,874.16 

456,079.38 

379,218.69 

397,590.67 

376,693.93 

232,737.95 

96,805.26 

11,517,460.13 

. Schuylkill 

35,250.66 

30,374.16 

32,662.94 

27,932.94 

26,998.08 

27,498.77 

18,909.95 

7,971.94 

849,402.79 

....  Snyder 

167,167.74 

143.704.61 

163,683.80 

145,954.62 

135,471.92 

129,072.74 

97,403.31 

50,070.47 

3,700,713.38 

. . Somerset 

7,697.39 

7,8.’)7.42 

9,7,58.58 

7,6-59.57 

5,8,59.72 

5,966.19 

3,465.42 

2,072.30 

217,210.34 

Sullivan 

35,892.86 

33,023.39 

36,422.62 

35,249.45 

31,043.24 

43,560.48 

36,344.45 

31,690.81 

1,129,154.40 

Susquehanna 

24,645.80 

19,919.80 

23,527.21 

21,109.44 

17,987.16 

16,438.74 

9,090.91 

6,414.54 

867,974.50 

Tioga 

24,834.00 

23.765.64 

24,210.94 

20,527.75 

19,274.64 

20,270.05 

11,712.47 

4,907.03 

666,484.33 

Union 

122,634.28 

100.668.50 

110,183.08 

96,264.07 

91,084.68 

93,, 537. 88 

68,866.29 

44,037.43 

3,248,599.66 

. . Venango 

44,181.16 

42,871.16 

46,140.43 

41,432.17 

33,367.31 

38.645.27 

20,654.61 

12,397.00 

1.371,288.45  . 

....  Warren 

262,616.30 

216,770.62 

233,622.42 

199,240.48 

188,846.95 

195,661.73 

141,528.39 

79,393.02 

6,780,313.89  . 

Washington 

28,832.93 

21,669.42 

25,473.26 

22,789.50 

19,560.52 

19,471.74 

15,751.28 

14,336.14 

715,891.78 

Wayne 

396,361.67 

354,127.00 

406,770.65 

859,686.17 

344.445.89 

350,567.23 

267,922.15 

153,952.37 

10.412,210.83 

Westmoreland 

21,287.17 

19,418.86 

21,908.02 

19,614.76 

17. 652.. 50 

20,966.08 

13,288.88 

10,691.32 

488,664.28 

Wyoming 

190,947.81 

160,340.02 

142,495.37 

98,666.48 

103,815.16 

111,8.32.75 

80,675.40 

58,271.76 

3,544,321.91 

York 

10,904.21 

25,374.95 

22,438.80 

24,127.74 

18,779.52 

9,227.83 

1,923.82 

20,691.40 

7,194,801.24 

state-wide 

$17,156,641.12  $14,849,118.29  $15,927,188.39  $14,331,847.66  $13, 683, 594. 94 $14, 047, 498. 66  $10,567,692.75  $8,116,867.13  $396,280,580.79 


Total 


APPENDIX  B 


LAWS  CREATING  AND  DIRECTLY  AFFECTING 
THE  STATE  EMERGENCY  RELIEF  BOARD 


August  19,  1932 ; 

Act  51 — Creating  the  State  Emergency  Re- 
lief Board ; prescribing  its  powers  and 
duties ; and  making  an  appropriation  of 
$35,400  for  administration  expenses. 

Act  52 — Making  an  appropriation  of  $12,000,- 
000  to  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board 
to  be  used  for  unemployment  relief. 

Act  53 — Imposing  an  emergency  sales  tax  to 
provide  revenue  to  meet  appropriations  made 
for  unemployment  relief  under  Act  52. 

March  30,  1933 : 

Act  lA — Appropriating  $2,000,000  to  the  State 
Emergency  Relief  Board  for  unemployment 
relief  during  May  and  June,  1933. 

April  12,  1933: 

Act  3 A — Appropriating  $5,000,000  to  the  State 
Emergency  Relief  Board  for  unemployment 
relief. 

May  3,  1933 : 

Act  89 — Imposing  penalties  for  the  improper 
use  of  food  orders. 

May  18,  1933: 

Act  130 — Authorizing  repayment  to  the  Eed- 
eral  Unemployment  Relief  Fund  and  the 
State  Emergency  Relief  Board  of  relief 
funds  paid  into  the  Motor  License  Fund  in 
certain  cases,  and  appropriating  moneys  in 
the  Motor  License  Fund  for  that  purpose. 

Act  131 — Amending  Act  51  (1932)  to  author- 
ize the  Governor  to  expend  money  received 
from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion or  any  other  Federal  agency. 

Act  133 — Requiring  county  commissioners, 
poor  boards,  etc.,  to  furnish  information  to 
the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  and  to 
exhibit  their  records  upon  demand. 


May  22,  1933: 

Act  172 — Appropriating  $18,000,000  to  the 
State  Emergency  Relief  Board  for  unem- 
ployment relief  and  $100,000  for  administra- 
tion expenses. 

May  26,  1933: 

Act  262 — Appropriating  $20,000,000  to  the 
State  Emergency  Relief  Board  for  the  bi- 
ennium beginning  June  1,  1933,  contingent 
upon  approval  by  the  voters  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 

June  3,  1933: 

Supplement  328 — Defining  the  liability  of  pub- 
lic or  charitable  bodies,  etc.,  to  pay  work- 
men’s compensation  to  persons  injured  in 
work  relief  employment ; and  establishing  the 
State  Work  Relief  Compensation  Fund. 

January  19,  1934: 

Act  66 — Appropriating  $40,000,000  to  the  State 
Emergency  Relief  Board  for  the  period 
April  1,  1934,  to  May  31,  1935,  money  from 
net  profits  of  State  Stores  Fund  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s Liquor  Stores  (cut  to  $20,000,000 
by  Governor  Pinchot). 

September  19,  1934: 

Acts  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6 and  7 — Making  transfers 
from  various  funds  to  General  Fund  for 
Emergency  Relief. 

Act  8 — Appropriating  $14,400,000  to  make  up 
a deficiency  in  that  amount  in  profits  of 
State  Liquor  Stores,  as  appropriated  in  Act 
66,  January  19,  1934. 

April  4,  1935: 

Act  7 — Authorizing  municipalities  or  incor- 
porated districts  to  acquire  office  and  ware- 
house space  for  distributing  funds  and 
merchandise  for  relief. 
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April  18,  1935; 

Act  24 — Requiring  banks,  trust  companies  and 
building  and  loan  associations  to  disclose  de- 
posits and  investments  of  persons  applying 
for  unemployment  relief. 

April  24,  1935 : 

Acts  9A,  lOA,  llA  and  12A — Making  trans- 
fers from  various  funds  to  General  Fund  for 
Emergency  Relief. 

May  16,  1935: 

Act  86 — Providing  tax  of  five  mills  on  capital 
stock  of  domestic  and  foreign  corporations ; 
increasing  rate  of  tax  on  capital  stock  of 
five  marine  insurance  companies ; and  appro- 
priating $18,000,000  “only  for  unemployment 
relief.” 

Act  88 — Amending  P.  L.  878,  June  7,  1915, 
covering  escheat  of  property  to  common- 
wealth; and  appropriating  revenues  from 
same  to  unemployment  relief  until  June  1, 
1935. 

Act  89 — Providing  a tax  on  gross  receipts  of 
public  utilities  and  appropriating  $2,000,000 
for  unemployment  relief. 

Act  90 — Providing  a documentary  stock  tax, 
and  appropriating  all  revenues  from  same 
for  unemployment  relief  for  one  year,  from 
eflfective  date  of  act. 

Act  91 — Providing  a corporate  net  income  ta.x 
for  1935  and  1936  and  appropriating  all 
taxes  and  penalties  received  and  collected  in 
calendar  year  1935  for  unemployment  relief 
purposes. 

May  20,  1935 : 

Act  14A — Appropriating  $3,000,000  to  State 
Emergency  Relief  Board  for  purpose  of  un- 
employment relief. 


May  29,  1935: 

Act  109 — Requiring  applicants  for  relief  to 
sign  a bond  on  truthfulness  of  statements. 

June  14,  1935: 

Act  55 — -Providing  cigarette  tax  and  appropri- 
ating all  revenues  from  same  collected  before 
June  1,  1936,  for  unemployment  relief 
purposes. 

June  20,  1935: 

Act  18A — Making  an  appropriation  to  joint 
legislative  committee  authorized  to  conduct 
relief  investigation. 

June  21,  1935: 

Act  181 — Increasing  liquid  fuels  tax  and  ap- 
propriating all  revenues  from  the  increase 
collected  before  June  1,  1936,  for  unemploy- 
ment relief  purposes. 

June  22,  1935 : 

Act  18-1 — Amending  Act  90,  1935,  by  further 
defining  taxable  documents  and  persons, 
associations,  and  corporations  subject  to  pay 
the  tax. 

July  2,  1935: 

Act  21 A — Appropriating  $60,000,000  for  relief. 

July  9,  1935 : 

Act  24A — Appropriating  to  State  Emergency 
Relief  Board  donations  made  for  unemploy- 
ment relief. 

July  15,  1935: 

Act  316 — Providing  that  the  statute  of  limita- 
tion shall  not  be  a defense  against  claims 
of  poor  districts  for  the  maintenance  and 
support  of  persons  who  are  public  charges, 
including  mental  patients. 


APPENDIX  C 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  STATE  EMERGENCY 

RELIEF  BOARD 

Governor  (Chairman) 

Gifford  Pinchot,  August  19,  1932 — January  15,  1935 
George  H.  Earle,  January  15,  1935 — 

Lieutenant  Governor 

Edward  C.  Shannon,  August  19,  1932 — ^January  15,  1935 
Thomas  C.  Kennedy,  January  15,  1935 — 

Auditor  General 

Charles  A.  Waters,  August  19,  1932 — May  1,  1933 
Frank  Baldwin,  May  2,  1933 — 

State  Treasurer 

Edward  Martin,  August  19,  1932 — May  1,  1933 
Charles  A.  Waters,  May  1,  1933 — 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
C.  J.  Goodnough,  August  19,  1932 — November  30,  1932 
Grover  C.  Talbot,  January  3,  1933 — November  30,  1934 
Wilson  G.  Sarig,  January  1,  1935 — 

Advisory  Members 

William  A.  Schnader,  Attorney  General,  August  19,  1932 — January  15,  1935 
Charles  J.  Margiotti,  Attorney  General,  January  15,  1935 — 

Alice  F.  Liveright,  Secretary  of  Welfare,  August  19,  1932 — ^January  15,  1935 
Dr.  J.  Evans  Scheehle,  Secretary  of  Welfare,  January  15,  1935 — 
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